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From June 1-August 31,1995 use your Visa® card and 
10% of every purchase will go towards savings on Dining and Diversions. 
Plus you'll get a $50 discount coupon from Southwest Airlines. 

Let's say you need a pair of boots. A tank of gas. Or a bag of groceries. But what you really want is a fabulous 
dinner out on the town. Or a great vacation. And, of course, you want to fly there in style If that’s the case, just use 
your Visa card. You'll automatically earn 10% towards a discount at one of your favorite restaurants. Or savings 
ona few nights in a terrific hotel with a rental car to drive around in style. You'll even land a one-time discount 
coupon from Southwest Airlines. Pretty simple isn't it? Make a purchase now. Make reservations later. 





for Dining & Diversions 


maximum savings limits on individual offers. Certificates have no monetary value. No retunds or credits will be given if value of rewards is less than the certificate denomination. Only eligible purchases made from 6/1/95-8/31/95 
with a Visa card issued in the U.S. and processed through Visa U.S.A. Inc.'s transaction processing system are eligible. ATM transactions, balance transfers, convenience check transactions, and cash advances are ineligible, Only one 
Southwest Airlines discount coupon per eligible cardholder. Southwest Airines discount coupon valid for travel on any unrestricted full fare round-trip icket between 10/1/95-3/31/96. Not valid with Friends Fy Free, other discount fares, 
or on Fun Pack Vacations. Program subject to complete terms and conditions available by writing to: "Visa Rewards for Dining & Diversions,” PO. Box 100, St. Cloud, MN 56302, from 6/1/95 to 11/1595 


Ford Mustang GT 


The fastest ponies always 


come from race horses. 


Before you get a new Ford Mustang GT, consider 

a background check. Because every street Mustang 
has racing in its fuel lines. Not to mention other 
components like engines, transmissions and brakes. 
Because we test our technology on the world’s 

most challenging race courses. Then we put these 
advanced new ideas into the Ford you can drive. 


It’s our theory of evolution. 
HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? 
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Master of the Universe 

¢¢ Bill Gates and Microsoft 
epitomize the concept of capitalism: 
survival of the fittest, aggressive 
action and flexibility. 99 


Brookhaven, Pennsylvania 


THE REPORT ON BILL GATES AND HIS 
future plans was a good read [COVER 
Srories, June 5], but you were much too 
quick to cave in to the infernal whining 
of Microsoft's competitors. What these 
companies refuse to see is their own 
ineptitude. Back in the 1980s, the per- 
sonal-computer industry needed a stan- 
dard operating system in order for its 
growth to continue. Gates made the 
breakthrough in providing one. 
Evelyn Stoddard 
Memphis, Tennessee 


MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO, TYRANNOSAURUS 
rex ruled the land by viciously attacking 
competitors and devouring prey. As the 
global climate changed, however, T. rex 
could not adapt and subsequently became 
extinct. Today Tyrannosaurus gates rules 
the Intel-dominated, complex-instruc- 
tion-set computing landscape. As technol- 
ogy rapidly evolves, however, can T. gates 
and his long-overdue Windows 95 contin- 
ue to compete with the new, faster and 
cheaper systems already used by competi- 
tors? The computer wars are far from over. 
David Krupa 

Iowa City 


ONE REASON GATES IS SO SUCCESSFUL IS 
that he makes a product that works. For 
a person with little or no computer train- 
ing to be able to get started on a new 
machine with Windows says it all. Most 
of us don’t have a problem with Gates’ 
making money. That’s the reason for 
being in business. It's funny the way 
those in the industry are crying foul. 
Ron Freeman 
Somers, New York 
AOL: RonFreeman 


YOUR ARTICLE ON MICROSOFT WAS AN 
exhaustive list of conspiracy theories 
levied against our success over the past 
decade. I regret that you did not capture 
the positive spirit that characterizes the 
company and the industry as a whole and 
the benefits we have brought to PC 
users. I was particularly concerned with 





the beginning of your report, which mis- 
characterized my comments about a 
conference for software developers. 
Microsoft has never withheld atten- 
dance at a conference or denied infor- 
mation or materials to developers on the 
basis of their disclosing their product 
plans. You not only gave the wrong 
impression to readers about Microsoft's 
commitment to the software-developer 
community, you left questions about my 
integrity. My statements about our con- 
ferences were accurate. Microsoft's 
openness with Windows has been key to 
its success. 
Bill Gates, Chairman and CEO 
Microsoft Corp. 
Redmond, Washington 


MICROSOFT CORP., ALONG WITH EMPEROR 

Gates, will soon be plummeting into its 

cybergrave. It is destined to happen; 

Microsoft has become huge. When we 

see monopolies forming in this country, 
we get scared. We're all nervous. 

Ziad Shihab 

University Park, Maryland 

Via America Online 


AS A FORMER EMPLOYEE OF MICROSOFT, 
I've seen firsthand how Bill Gates and 
Microsoft epitomize the concept of capi- 
talism: survival of the fittest, aggressive 
action and flexibility. Like capitalism 
itself, these traits aren’t always pretty, 
but they lead to success. Microsoft is by 
no means perfect; the company has left a 
history of big mistakes. But the never- 
say-die attitude, combined with Gates’ 
vision of a world with no informational 
barriers, has led it to where it is today. ’'m 
not sure if that means Microsoft should 
have restraints placed on it now. 
Jeff James 
Brookhaven, Pennsylvania 


AOL: Jeffiam 


A QUINTESSENTIAL LINE IN YOUR REPORT 
was the remark made by Stanford econ- 
omist Brian Arthur that Microsoft is “the 
product of clever strategy, mediocre 





technology and a hell of a lot of increas- 
ing returns.” This is exactly the reason so 
many people loathe Microsoft. If the 
company is big, it isn’t because of the 
skills of its programmers and technicians 
but because of the capabilities of its 
attorneys and deal brokers. This constant 
reminder of the brute forces in the mar- 
ketplace is more than many people want 
to see each day on their desktop comput- 
er. They would rather have the quality of 
a product speak for itself than talk of 
vaporware and undocumented features. 
And even though no firm in this industry 
is free of a tactical tug-of-war with its 
competitors, I am sure Microsoft, more 
than the others, deserves a close look at 
its business practices. 





Sven Sewitz 
Schweiz, Germany 


YOUR ARTICLE FAILED TO MENTION 

that the marketplace controls the pros- 

perity of any of its players. Unlike politi- 

cians who get elected every two or four 

years, those of us in business face an 

election every day. If Gates is a huge suc- 
cess, he deserves it. 

Joseph Sugarman 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

AOL: Joe JSA 


EVERY SINGLE DAY, BILL GATES WALKS A 
high wire that very few would dare even 
try. In his efforts to blaze new trails 
between imagination and technology, he 
embodies the spirit of American entre- 
preneurship upon which this country 
was built. A restless dreamer, a pioneer, 
a businessman who is uncompromising 
in his vision for the future, this is the Bill 
Gates I know and am proud to have as a 
partner. Unfortunately, you presented a 
myopic portrait of a man who is always 
looking at the big picture. 
Jeffrey Katzenberg 
Los Angeles 


AFTER SEEING YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
Gates, my fellow employees and I want to 
let the outside world know that the Seat- 
tle area does have its fair share of profes- 
sional hair stylists. But judging by the 
looks of Bill, the world might think all of 
us here have our dad cut our hair in the 
basement using dull scissors. 
Peter B. Walker 
Kirkland, Washington 





Cozying Up to Designers 

IT IS TROUBLING THAT FASHION EDITORS 
Elizabeth Tilberis and Anna Wintour see 
no conflict of interest in their magazines’ 
questionable relationships with clothing 
designers [Press, June 5]. Perhaps the 
| sheer amount of money in an industry 
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BUILDING BRIDGES 
















One in a series. 


hes men and women try to communicate, isn’t it curious how 


many things seem to get lost in the translation? 


r . . <7" 

/ell, imagine what w appe ps et 
Well, imagine what would happen if men and ara 
Calling Card. Convenient and 

easy to use, Choose a number 


women started speaking more often. In ways SALE aR oo ee 


that made their relationship even closer. That is precisely what's 


been happening with many AT&T customers. With 





ATOR Alpha Numeric an AT&T TrueChoice™ Calling Card, an AT&T 


Pager 3550. It displays a 
message of up to 80 characters 


ne - : Cellular Phone and an AT&T Alpha- 


calling without ¢a 














Numeric Pager, you can build bridges of communication 


even when you're away from home. A world of AT&T Cellular Phone 3770 
: . Special “oft key” menu gives you 

quick and easy access to over 150 

features, backed by AT&T quality 


possibilities. That’s Your True Choice™’ AT&T. and customer support 





Just call 1800 336-TRUE. Or on the Internet at http://www.att.com 
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BUILDING BRIDGES 


Two in a series, 





| oom working in a place where everyone actually loved you. And 
your morning commute consisted of walking all the way from your 


bedroom to your den. A fantasy? Hardly. Because as many 





AT&T customers are discovering, working hard in 
ATSI True Savings 
Spend $10 a» 

ATS 


in the US and 






your office doesn't have to mean spending less time 


off your bill* 
with your kids. Consider this: With AT&T Home — 
Business Resources>’ advisors on home productiv- AT&T Home Business 





Resources | 


ity are standing by all day. Every day. With AT&T 





CheckFree” Services you can pay your bills quickly and easily through 


your home computer. And with AT&T True Savings’, 





-- — 


ATS CheckFree Services , : . 
mapa olenrs you'll save on calls from your home to every client, 





colleague, relative, or friend* A world of possibilities. 
That's Your True Choice’ AT&T. 
Just call 1 800 336-TRUE. Or on the Internet at http://www.att.com 


apply 
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Your True Choice 
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New technology 
launches wireless 
speaker revolution 





t the recent International Consumer 
Electronics Show gave Recoton’s new 
wireless stereo speaker system the 

Design and Engineering Award for being the 
“most innovative and outstanding new prod- 
uct.” Recoton was able to introduce this new 
generation of powerful wireless speakers due 
to the advent of 900 MHz technology, This new- 
ly approved breakthrough enables Recoton’s 
wireless speakers to rival the sound of expen- 
sive wired speakers. 








Recoton develops technology which transmits | 
stereo sound up to 150 feet through walls! 


speakers plug into an outlet. The one trans- 
mitter can broadcast to an unlimited number 
of stereo speakers and headphones. And since 
each speaker contains its own built in receiv- 
er/amplifier, there are no wires running from 
the stereo to the speakers. 

Full dynamic range. The speaker, mounted 
in a bookshelf-sized acoustically constructed 
cabinet, provides a two-way bass reflex de- 
sign for individual bass boost control. Auto- 





FCC approved. |n 
June of 1989, the 
Federal Communi 
cations Commission 
allocated a band of 
radio frequencies 
stretching from 902 
to 928 MHz for wire- 
less, in-home prod- 
uct applications. 

Recoton, one of 
the world’s leading 
wireless speaker 
manufacturers, took 
advantage of the 
FCC ruling by creat- 
ing and introducing 
a new speaker sys- 
tem that utilizes the 
recently approved 
frequency band to 
transmit clearer, 
stronger stereo sig- 
nals throughout 
your home. 


Crisp sound. Just 
imagine being able 
to listen to your 
stereo, TV, VCR or CD 
player in any room 





Dare to Compare 


Don't take our word for it. Try it yourself. 
We're so sure you'll love the new award-winning 
Recoton wireless speaker system that we offer 
you the Dare to Compare Speaker Challenge. 
Compare Recoton’s rich sound quality to that of 
any $200 wired speaker. If you're not completely 
convinced that these wireless speakers offer the 
same outstanding sound quality as wired speak- 
ers, simply return them within 90 days for a full 
“No Questions Asked” refund 









- matic digital lock-in 
tuning guarantees 
optimum reception 
and eliminates drift 
These speakers are 
self-amplified; they 
can’t be blown out 


Stereo or hi-fi. 
These speakers have 
the option of either 
stereo or hi-fi sound 
You can use two 
speakers, one set on 
right channel and the 
other on left, for full 
stereo separation. Or, 





if you just want an 
extra speaker, set it 
on mono and listen 
to both channels on 
one spea ker. 

Special offer. For 
a limited time, you 
can get these speak- 
ers far below retail 
with our 90 day “Dare 
to Compare” money- 
back guarantee and 
full one year manu- 


facturer’s warranty 


Size OH x OW x §.5°L 
noise retice 6O 0B 
Separate ® dB 








50 Hz-15 KHz 
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without the use of wire 








Transmitter needed to operate 





of your home with- 
out having to run 
miles of speaker wire. Plus, you'll never have 
to worry about range because the new 900 MHz 
technology allows signals to travel over dis- 
tances of 150 feet or more through walls, ceil- 
ings and floors without losing sound quality 


One transmitter, unlimited receivers. The 
powerful transmitter plugs into a headphone, 
audio-out or tape-out jack on your stereo or 
TV component, transmitting music wireless- 


ly to your speakers or headphones. The | 





speakers and headphones 


Recoton Transmitter $69 s4SaH 
Recoton Wireless Speaker $89 sé saH 
Recoton Wireless Headphones... $59 $4 S&H 


Please mention promotional code 161-TM1172. 


Call toll-free 800-992-2966 24 hours a day 
aos: = 


COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 
2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 











built on illusion allows back scratching to 
masquerade as good business. I work for 
a small environmental-consulting firm, 
end each year the staff debates the issue 
of accepting industry-based clients. And 
each year we have decided that our rep- 
utation as a source of public information 
is more important than a larger and more 
lucrative client base. This decision has 
hurt us; decreased public and founda- 
tion funding has led to layoffs for half the 
staff. It is arguable that our company’s 
reputation will mean little if the compa- 
ny goes out of business. But since Har- 
per’s Bazaar, Vogue and their kin are 
most likely here to stay, why couldn't 
they try objectivity? Surely their readers 
deserve it. 
Thomas E, Natan Jr. 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


More on the Chanting Monks 


TIME’S INACCURATE ACCOUNT OF EMI 
Music's relationship with the singing 
monks of Santo Domingo de Silos was 


If Gates Ruled the World 
With Bill Gates’ 
attempting to 
broaden his 
reach into 
online comput- 
er services, 
interactive TV 
and entertain- 
ment, it was appropriate that some 
100 America Online readers E- 
mailed us their reaction to this 





Gates is the right man to rule the 
information highway. “More power 
to him,” cheered Karen Segboer of 
Wanaque, New Jersey. “I have a 
feeling Gates will take care of us all 
very well down the road.” Mike 
Feher of Randalistown, Maryland, 
observed, “I'll clean the windows in 
Gates’ office any day. He has 
brought order to the chaotic world 
of PC computing with Microsoft 
Windows.” Wrote Sally J. Towse of 
Saratoga, California: “Gates visual- 
izes what will be possible. | don’t 
have a problem with a visionary's 
getting paid for his work.” But 
Gates’ growing power worried some 
writers, among them George Wagn- 
er Jr. of Sylvania, Ohio. “If Gates is 
in control of the info highway,” 
Wagner warned, “then you better 
have your quarters ready. There’s 
going to be a heck of a lot of toll- 
booths along the route.” 





All he really wanted was to stop losing his hair. 





Going from hair 
loss to hair 
regrowth was 
beyond his 
wildest dreams. 
But then he 
learned there's a 
product that 
could actually regrow hair. He learned about 
Rogaine® Topical Solution (minoxidil topical 
solution 2%). Because for male pattern 
baldness, only Rogaine has been medically 
proven to regrow hair. 


How Rogaine works. 

The exact mechanism by which minoxidil 
stimulates hair growth is unknown. But many 
scientists believe that Rogaine works, in part, 
by taking advantage of the existing hair's 
growth cycle. Prolong the growth cycle so 
that more hairs grow longer and thicker at 
the same time, and you may see improved 
scalp coverage 


Will Rogaine work for you? 

Dermatologists conducted 12-month 
Clinical tests. After 4 months, 26% of patients 
using Rogaine 
reported moderate 
to dense hair 
regrowth, compared 
with 11% of those 
using a placebo (a similar solution without 
minoxidil — the active ingredient in Rogaine) 

After 1 year of use, almost half of the men 
who continued using Rogaine rated their 
regrowth as moderate (40%) to dense (8%). 
Thirty-six percent reported minimal regrowth 
The rest (16%) had no regrowth 

Side effects? About 7% of those who 
used Rogaine had some itching of the scalp 
(Roughly 5% of those using a placebo 
reported the same minor irritations.) Rogaine 
should be applied only to a normal, healthy 
scalp (not sunburned or irritated) 


Make a commitment to see results. 

Studies indicate it usually takes af /east 4 
months of twice-daily treatment before there 
is evidence of regrowth 

Just a few minutes in the morning and a 
few at night. That's all it takes to apply 
Rogaine. \f you're younger, have been losing 
your hair for a shorter period of time, and 
have less initial hair loss, you're more likely 
to have a better response 





































Keep in mind that Rogaine is a treatment, 
not a cure. So further progress is only possi- 


ble by using it continuously. If you stop Call for 
using it, you will probably shed your newly free 

in hair wi ; it’ rnd ° 
a hie ke patie Le * “ ‘aly Information 
routine. Thousands of men do. And now you Kit on Rogaine 
can find out if Rogaine is for you. anda $10 
The facts are free. Plus we'll send you incentive to see 

a $10 incentive to see a doctor. a doctor. 





Cal! 1-800-537-1090 and we'll send 
you a confidential free Information Kit. And 
since you need a prescription to get 
Rogaine, we'll include a list of nearby 
dermatologists or other doctors experienced 
in treating hair loss, plus a $10 incentive to 
visit a doctor soon 

So call today. Maybe Rogaine can make 
your dreams of hair regrowth come true, too 


1-800-537-1090 
SRTON minoxidil 23, 


See next page for nee ait ional information 
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Siw minoxidil 2 ao hair. 


proven to regrow 
Whatis ROGAINE? 


ROGAINE Topical Solution is a prescrptomedione for use on the scaip that is used to treat 2 typeotharr loss in. men and women known as androgenetic alopecia 

hair loss of the scalp vertex (top or crown of the head) m men and diffuse hair loss or thinning of the front and top of the scalp in women ROGAINE 

ts.a topical form of minoxidil, for use on the scalp 

How effective is ROGAINE? 

ta men: Cinica’ studies with ROGAINE of over 2,300 men with mate patter baldness involving the tap {vertes) of the head were cneducted by physicians in 27 

US medical centers. Based on patient evaluations of regrowth at the end of 4 months, 26% of the patients using ROGAINE had moderate to dense har regrowth 

compared with 11% who used a placebo treatment [no active ingredient). No regrowth wes reported by 41% a! thase using ROGAINE and SB% of those using a 

placebo. By the end of 1 year, 48% of those who continued to use ROGAINE rated their hai growth as moderate or better 

tm women: A clinical study of women with hair loss was conducted by doctors in 11 US medical cemters. Based on patients’ self ratings of regrowth after 32 

weeks, 59% of the women using ROGAINE rated thee hair regrowth as moderate (19%) or minimal (40%) For comparison. 40% of the women using placebo 
Fegrowth as moderate (7%) or minimal (33%). No regrowth was reported by 41% of the group using ROGAINE and 60% of 


Per iayraer Wy cpmem sego 3 opee 

Studies show that the response time to may differ greatly trom one person to another. Some people using ROGAINE may see results faster than 
others: others may respond with a slower rate of hair regrowth. You should not expect visite regrowth in less than 4 months 

How long do | need to use ROGAINE? 

ppaty eerie impor weet) ro 2c ene etrpey ned ene pee: yorardvaoiph evening a sens ityou 
do not begin to show new hair growth with after a reasonable period of time (at least 4 months), your doctor may advise you to discontinue using 


What happens if | stop using ROGAINE? Will | keep the new hair? 
Paseo Prag hota peed Gc nevhek porn Sd ta ty seg tig ROCA 
How mach ROGAINE should | use? 
You should apply a 1-mL dose af ROGAINE twice a day to your clean dry scaip, once in the moming and once at raghrt before bedtime. Wash your hands after use 
if your fingers are used to apply ROGAINE. tyler german nS ug tots pee wr gmc ee Do not wash your hair for 
ches ees ae eo. aren peek aa JE, be sure your scalp and hair are dry when you apply it. Please refer to the 
instructions for Use in the package 
What if | miss a dose or forget to use ROGAINE? 
Do not try to make up for missed applications of ROGAINE. You should restart your twnoe-<daily doses and retuen to your usual schedule. 
What are the most common side effects in clinical studies with ROGAINE? 
iching and other shin irritations of the treated scalp ares were the most common side effects directly linked to ROGAINE in clinical stuches. About 7 of every 100 
people who used ROGAINE (7%) had these complaints. 

Other side effects, including fight-headedness, dizziness, and headaches, were reported both by people using ROGAINE and by those using the placeto solution with 
fo minawddl, You should ask your doctor to discuss side effects of ROGAINE with you 

who are extra sensitive of allergic to minaedil, propylene glycol, or ethanol should not use ROGAINE 
Topica! Solution contains alcohol, which could cause buming or ination of the eyes oF sensitive sion areas If ROGAINE accidentally gets into these 

areas, rinse the area with large amounts of coo! tap water. Contact your doctor # the imitation does not go away. 
What are some of the side effects have reported? 
ROGAINE was used by 3,857 patients (347 females) m placebo-controlled clinical trials. Except for dermatologic events {involving the sian), no individual 


allergee swelling, A 
Senses: conunctvits, ear mlections, vertigo—}.17%; Genital Tract: prostatitis, a 
Urinary Tract: urinary tract infections, renal calcul, urethritis—0 93%; Endocrine: menstrual changes, breast symptoms —0 

35%, Hematologic: \ymphadenopathy, , nema —0.31% 
has been no change in incidence or severity of reported adverse reactions. Additional adverse 
events have been reported since marketing include eczema, bypertnchosis lexcessive hair growth), local erytnema |rednesst pruntus (itchingy, 
dry sion/'scalp flaking, sexual dystunction, vesual disturbances, including decreased visual acutty (clarity), increase in has loss, and alopecia (har loss) 
What are the side effects that could affect the heart and circulation when using ROGAINE? 
Senious side have not been linked to ROGAINE in clinical studies. However, itis possible that they could occur if more than the recommended dose of 
ROGAINE were applied, because the active ingredient in ROGAINE is the same as that in minal tablets. These effects appear to be dose related. that is, more 
effects are seen with higher doses. 

Because very small amounts of minoxidil reach the blood when the recommended dese of AOGAINE is applied to the scalp, you should imow about certain 
effects that may occur when the tablet form of minaedil is used to treat high blood pressure. Minoxidil tablets lower blood pressure by relavong the arteres, an 
effect called vasodilation. Vasodilation leads to fluid retention and faster heart rate. The following effects have occurred «some patients taking mincmcil 
tablets for high blood pressure: 

increased heart rate seme patents have reported that their resting heart rate increased by more than 20 beats per Tenute 

ee ed le etnnsendutian tua take tment hands, ankles, or stomach area 

Problems breathing tying down, a result of 2 buildup ot body fluids or fluid around the heart 

Worsening or new attack of angina pectons bret, sudden chest pain. 

When you apply ROGAINE to narmal skin, very little mancuddil is absorbed. You probably will not have the possible effects caused by mnoxadil tablets when 
you use RDGAINE If, however, you experience any of the possible side effects listed above, stop using ROGAINE and consult your doctor. Any such effects would 
be most likely if ROGAINE was used on damaged ce inflamed sion or in greater than recommended amounts 

in animal studies, minoxidil, in much larger amounts than would be absorbed trom topical use fon skin) in people, has caused mnportant heart structure 
damage. Ths kind of damage has not been seen in humans given minaxidl tablets for high blood pressure at effective doses. 

What factors may increase the risk of serious side effects with ROGAINE? 
People with a known or suspected heart condition or a tendency for heart failure would be at pasrticulas resk if creased heart rate or fhad retention were to occur 
People with these kinds of heart problems should discuss the possible risks of treatment with thew doctor f they choose to use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE should be used only on the balding scalp. Using ROGAINE on ather parts of the body may increase menaodil absorption, which may merease the 
SS ee your scalp is irritated or sunburned, and you should not use it it you are using other sian treatments 
on your 
Can people with high blood pressure use ROGAINE? 

Most people with high blood pressure, including those taking high blood pressure medicine, can use ROGAINE but should be monctored closely by thew doctor 
Patients takung a blood pressure medione called guanethidine should not use ROGAINE 

Should any precautions be followed? 

People who use ROGAINE should see their doctor t month after starting ROGAINE and at least every 6 months thernattec Stop using ROGAINE ¢ any of te following 
coour salt and water retention, problems breathing, taster heart rate, or chest pans. 

Do not use ROGAINE i you are using other drugs apples to the scalp such as corticosteroids, retinords, petrolatum, or agents that might crease absorption 
through the skin ROGAINE is for use on the scaip only Each 1 ml of solution contains 20mg minuodil_ aed accidental ingestion could cause unwanted effects 
Are there special precautions tor women? 

Pregnant women and nursing mothers should not use ROGAINE. Also, its effects on women duting labor and delivery are nat known Efficacy in postmenopausal 
women has not been studied. Studies show the use of ROGAINE will not affect menstrual cycle length, amount of flow or duration of the menstrual penod 
Discontinue using ROGAINE and consult your doctor as soon as possible f your menstrual period does nit occur at the expected time 

Can ROGAINE be used by children? 

No, the safety and effectiveness of ROGAINE has not been tested in people under age 18. 

Caution: Fedora! law prolsbits dispensing without a prescription. You must see 2 doctor to reene a prescription 


DERMATOLOGY 
 Uriohn Bessie 


The Upjohn Company, Kalamaroo, Ml 49001, USA 
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most disturbing [Music, May 22]. EMI, 
which issued their best-selling record 
Chant, enjoys a strong, ongoing relation- 
ship with the Benedictine Order, and we 
will be bringing out another album in the 
fall. To date, the monastery has received 
royalties of $780,000 from EMI, far in 
excess of the $40,000 you stated. I visit- 
ed the monks last May to pay my respects 
to the abbot and his community, and 
I was received warmly. Laurentino de 
Buruaga, on whom you relied for some of 
your information, has not been a member 
of the Silos monastery since 1960. 
James G. Fifield, President and CEO 
EMI Music 
New York City 


Facts About Defense Cuts 


CONTRARY TO YOUR ASSERTION IN “WHY 
the Pentagon Gets a Free Ride” 
(DEFENSE, June 5], that the military is 
being spared the budget knife, real 
defense spending has been cut nearly 
35% since 1985. Also, the percentage of 
gross domestic product devoted to 
defense has declined, from 6.5% in 1985 
to 3.9% in 1995. Yes, the Berlin Wall has 
crumbled and the cold war is over, but 
the threats to our national security have 
not vanished. 
Floyd D. Spence, Chairman 
House Committee on National Security 
Washington 


Don't Prolong the Bloodshed 


TO THE SERBS AND BOSNIANS DIRECTLY 
involved in the fighting, this is a holy 
war, and neither side will budge until the 
winner rolls over the dead bodies of its 
opponent’s forces [BOsNIA, June 5]. The 
U.S. and its allies must stand by and 
watch. It’s bad business to get involved in 
a conflict that has shed the blood of for- 
eigners and will continue to do so. 
Religious hatred between the Serbs and 
Muslims has lasted for centuries and will 
far outlive us. By entering the conflict, 
we would just prolong the bloodshed. 
David Hilmey 
Buffalo, New York 


APART FROM ITS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, 
the U.N. has proved an abject failure. By 
not taking sides, even U.N. troops cannot 
protect those who truly want peace. 
However, such forces do serve to shield 
aggressors whose false rhetoric belies 
their real intentions. The only way the 
U.N. can be an effective guardian of 
peace is to defeat the malefactors mili- 
tarily or help war victims overcome their 
powerful antagonists. 
Harvard Hollenberg 
New York City 
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The best CD to complete your office suite 


Corel Web Mosaic 
Built-in playback support for 
AIFF and AU audio files 
Direct display of GIF and JPEG 
images 
Full printing applications 

CorelFAX* 

Send faxes from within any 
Windows application 

Built-in OCR and TWAIN- 
compliant scanning 

Send and receive faxes in the 
background 





Corel PLANNER” 
Cross-reference information 
easily by linking related items 
together 
Daily, weekly, monthly and 
yearly calendar views for 
planning appointments and 
activities 


Corel FONT MASTER 
500 high-quality Bitstream’ and 
URW™ fonts 
Preview fonts, assemble font 
groups, install and de-install 
TrueType" fonts on the fly 


You've got your office suite... but to maximize your 
productivity you need Corel CD Office Companion. 
It’s value-packed with World Wide Web and fax 
communications, business graphics, PIM, clipart, 
fonts, reference libraries and multimedia utilities 
—all on one convenient CD-ROM! 
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CorelFLOW * 2° 
4 drag and drop” symbols 
nizable Smart Symbo! 





Bi spell checker 
Automatic shape connectors 


Corel GALLERY * 2° 
15,000 clipart images 
200 photos and 75 sound clips 
Full-color reference guide with 
thumbnails of each clipart 
image 





Corel BOOKCASE 
6 comprehensive references 
Correspondence Library — 
700 standard business letters 


Corel CD Audio’—Listen to 
your favorite audio CD from 
your CD-ROM drix 
WinTune” 2.0—System 
diagnostic indicator to optimize 
the performance of your PC 
WinDat™ .WAV editor—Record 
and edit sound clips 

Corel Screen Saver and 
Wallpaper Flipper 
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COREL 


Call now for faxed literature! 


1-613-728-0826 ext. 3080 











IF THE SITUATION WERE THE OTHER WAY 
around—if the Bosnians, not the Serbs, 
were the aggressors—immediate steps 
would have been taken to subdue them. 
Why is it that the world is so hesitant to 
help the Muslims? 
Aniqah Quraeshi 
Wilton, Connecticut 


WHAT MAKES ANYONE THINK THE USE 
of armed force by an outside nation or 
group will produce a lasting peace? In- 
stead of sending U.S. forces to fight for a 
pseudo nation like Bosnia, we should let 
the Serbs, Croats and Muslims of Bosnia 
decide their own future. 
Paul P. Dowvas 
New York City 


AOL: Luckypd 
Here Come the Ants 


THE PICTURE ACCOMPANYING YOUR 
story on the invasion of fire ants [Sci- 
ENCE, June 5] made them look big, but 
they are really “minuscule monsters.” I 
was attacked one lovely sunny morning 
in the Bahamas, when I put on a 
bathrobe that had been lying over a chair 
next to my bed. There was no way of 
knowing how the insects got there, but I 
had dozens of bites before I could rush 
into the shower. Although these pests are 
tiny, their bites left painful welts that 
lasted many weeks. 
Trudy Pert 
Glenmont, New York 


WHEN I SPOTTED THAT LONE FIRE ANT 

pictured in the bottom left-hand corner 

of the page and looking ready to jump off 

onto my leg, for one split second I pan- 
icked and almost screamed! 

Robert Durback 

Fairview Park, Ohio 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building eRockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters may also be sent via the America Online 
computer network. 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space, 


Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 

















Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) Tablets BRIEF SUMMARY 
Zantac” 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) GELdose™ Capsules 
Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Tablets 
Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Granules 
Zantac® (ranitidine hydrochloride) Syrup 
The following is a briet summary only Betore prescribing. see complete prescribing information in 
Zantac* product labeling 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Zantac is indicated in: 1. Short-term treatment of actve duodenal vicer 
2. Maintenance therapy for duodenal ulcer patients at reduced ¢ after healing of acute vicers 
3. The treatment of pathological hypersecretory conditions (e.9.. Zollinger-Ellison syndrome and 
systemic mastocytosis). 4. Short-term treatment of active, benign gastric ulcer. 5. Maintenance therapy 
for gastric aay beware ot eon ae after healing of acute ulcers. 6 Mpa! of 
(GERD). 7. Treatment of e erosive esophagitis. 
. Maintenance ot healing of erosive esophagitis. a 
Concomitant antacids should be given as needed for pain reliet to patients with active duodenal ulcer 
active. benign gastric ulcer; hypersecretory states; GERD; and erosive esophagitis. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: Zantac® is contraindicated for patients known to have hypersensitinty to the 
drug oF any of the ingredients (see PRECAUTIONS). 
PRECAUTIONS: General: 1. Symptomatic response to Zantac’ therapy does not preclude the presence 
of gastric malignancy. 2. sw foe edhincigeed rel by the kere 4 yes ee be adjusted in 
patients with impaired renal function (see DOSAGE AND ADMINIS RAT) iN). Caution should be 
observed in patients with hepatic dysfunction since Zantac is metabolized in the liver. 3. Rare reports 
suggest that Zantac may precipitate acute porphyric attacks in patients with acute porphyria Zantac 
should therefore be avoided in patents with a eg tt hed aa 
Information for Patients: Phenylketonurics: Zantac® 150 EFFERdose™ Tablets and Zantac® 150 
EFFERGose™ Granules contain phenylalanine 16.84 mg per 150 mg of ranadine 
Laboratory Tests: False-positive tests for urine protein with Multistixs may occur during Zantac 
,. and therefore testing with sulfosalicylic acid is recommended 
Drug Interactions: Although Zantac has been reported to bind weakly to cytochrome P-450 sw vitro 
recommended doses of the Mey ed Not inhibit the action of the ‘ome P-450~iinked oxygenase 
5 have been isolated reports of drug interactions that that 
affect the Dicavailability of certain drugs by some mechanism as yet unidentified (2.9.. a 
effect on absorption or a change in volume of distribution) 
increased or Gecreased prothrombin times have been reported during concurrent use of ranitidine 
and warfarin. However, belie goad aon oe pangs Se penaphee hger rel pares ade Day Jats 
day, no interaction occurred; ranitidine had no effect on warfarin clearance or prothrombin time, The 
bility of an interaction with wartarin at dosages of ranitidine higher than 400 mg per day has not 


investigated 
Carcinogenesis, 5 of Fertility: There was no indication of tumorigenic or 
carcinogenic effects in Pon mony ha pons Pimaendi ty ~ per day 
Ranitidine was not mutagenic in standard bacterial tests (Salmonella, Escherichia coll) tor 
mutagenicity at concentrations up to the maximum recommended for these assays 
in a dominant lethal assay, a single oral dosé of 1,000 mg/kg to male rats was without effect on the 
outcome of two matings per week for the next 9 weeks. 
Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: B: Reproduction studies have been performed in 
rats and rabbits at doses up to 160 human dose and have revealed no evidence of impaired 
fertility or harm to the fetus due to Zantac. There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies 
in the hag psp Sc peplow pres feproduction bay ped are not always predictive of human 
response, should ining pregnancy Clearly needed 
Nursing Mothers: Zantac is secreted in human ras Conon should be exercised when Zantac ts 
administered to a nursing mother. 
Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in children have not been established 
Use in Elderty Patients: Uicer healing rates in elderly patients (65 to 82 years of age} were no different 
trom those in younger age-groups. The incidence rates for adverse events and laboratory 
abnormalities were also not different trom those seen in other age-groups. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: The following have bean reported as events in clinical trials or in the routine 
management of patients treated with Zantac*. The relat to Zantac therapy has been unciear in 
many cases. Headache, sometimes severe, seems to be related to Zantac administration 
Central Nervous i por Rarely, malaise, dizziness, somnolence, insomnia, and vertigo Rare cases of 
reversible mental confusion, agitation, depression, and hallucinations have been reported 
predominantly in seversly Ml ehiory patents cases of reversible blurred vision suggestive of a 
cent in accommodation have been reported. Rare reports of reversible involuntary motor 
disturbances have been received 
Cardiovascular: As with other H,-blockers, rare reports of arrhythmias such as tachycardia 
dia, atrioventricular block, and premature ventricular beats. 
* : Constipation, diarrhea, nausea/vomiting, abdominal discomtort/pain, and rare reports 
pancreatitis. 


Hepatic: in normal volunteers, SGPT values were increased to at least twice the pretreatment levels in 
6 of 12 subjects receiving 100 mg @.id. intravenously for 7 days, and in 4 of 24 subjects receiving 50 
mg q.i.d. intravenously for 5 days. There have been occasional reports of hepatitis. hepatocellular or 
Nepatocanalicular or mixed. with or without jaundice. In such circumstances, ranitidine should be 
immediately discontinued. These events are usually reversible, but in exceedingly rare circumstances 
death has occurred 
Musculoskeletal: Rare reports of arthralgias and myalgias. 
Hematologic: Blood count changes (leukopena, emuiccrcperia, and thrombocytopenia) have occurred 
in a few patients. These were usually reversible. Rare cases ot agranulocytosis, pancytopenia, sometimes 
with marrow hypoplasia, and aplastic anemia and exceedingly rare cases of acquired immune hemobytic 
anemia have been reported 
Endocrine: Controlled studies in animais and man have shown no stimulation of any pituitary hormone 
by Zantac and no antiandrogenic activity, and cimetidine-induced gynecomastia and impotence in 
hypersecretory patients have resolved when Zantac has been substituted. However, occasional cases of 
Sy pacrneneg impotence. and loss of libido have been reported in male patients receiving Zantac, but 
incidence did not differ from that in the general population 

Integumentary: Rash. including rare cases of erythema multitorme, and, rarely, alopece 
Other: Rare cases of hypersensitivity reactions (@.9., bronchospasm, fever, rash, eosinophiitia) 
anaphylaxis, angioneurotic edema, and small increases in serum creatinine 
OVERDOSAGE: There has been limited experience with overdosage. Reported acute ingestions of up to 
18 g orally have been associated with transient adverse effects similar to those encountered in normal 
clinical experience (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). In addition, abnormalities of gait and hypotension 
have been reported 

When overdosage occurs, the usual measures to remove unabsorbed material from the 
gastrointestinal tract, clinical monitoring. and supportive therapy should de employed 

Studies in dogs receiving dosages of Zantac* in excess of 225 mg/kg per day Nave shown muscular 
tremors, vomiting, and rapid respiration. Single oral doses of 1 mo’kg in mice and rats were not 
lethal. Intravenous LO. values in mice and rats were 77 and 83 mg/kg, respectively. 
DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: | Aperd prescribing information in Zantac® product labeling.) 

Adjustment for Patients Renal Function; On the basis of expenence a 
group of subjects with severely impaired renal function treated with Zantac, the recommended dosage 
in patients with a creatinine clearance <50 mL per minute is 150 mg or 10 mL (2 teaspoontuls 
equivalent to 150 mg of ranitidine) every 24 hours. Should the patient's condition require, the 
frequency of cake may be increased to every 12 hours or even further with caution. Hemodialysis 
reduces the level of circulating ranitidine. Ideally, the dosing schedule should be adjusted so that the 
timing of 4 scheduled dose coincides with the end of hemodialyses March 1995 
rc! 
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OFAION OF GLAKO 


Zantac* 150 Tablets/Zantac* 300 Tablets: Glaxo Pharmaceuticals, Research Triangle Park. NC 27709. 
Zantac* 150 EFFERdose™ Tablets/Zantac* 150 EFFERdose™ Granules Glaxo Pharmaceuticals 
Research Triangle Park, NC 27709. Manufactured in France. Zantac* 150 GELdose™ Capsules’ 
Zantac® 300 GeLdose™ Capsules: Manutactured for Glaxo Pharmaceuticals, Research Trangle Park, 
NC 27709 by Banner Getatn Products sen Chatsworth, CA 91313 and/or Banner Gelatin Products 
(Canada) Lid. Olds, Alberta, Canada TOM 1P0. Manutactured in Canada, Zantac* Syrup Manutactured 
for Glaxo Pharmaceuticals, Research Tangle Park, NC 27709 by Roxane Laboratories. Inc, Columbus. 
OH 43216 

© Copynght 1995. Glaxo Inc. All nights reserved 
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Just ask any of their doctors. They've seen what ZANTAC can do— 


time and time again. 
That's because for over 8 years, The following have been reported 
ZANTAC has provided relief from pain as events in clinical trials or in 
due to ulcers or heartburn caused by the routine management of 





gastroesophageal reflux disease. patients treated with ZANTAC: 
headache, sometimes severe; 

ZANTAC is available only by abdominal discomfort/pain; 

prescription. nausea and vomiting; 


constipation; and diarrhea. 


Ask your doctor or other health care See additional important 
professional if ZANTAC is right for you. information on adjacent page. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT ZANTAC, CALL TOLL FREE: 1-800-GLAXO RX (452-9679) 
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UST BEFORE SHE WAS INVITED 

to be one of the six women 

artists who created illustra- 

tions for this week's cover sto- 
ry on estrogen, Ruth Marten cut 
off all her hair. “I wanted to see the 
encroachment of age,” she says, 
striking one of the themes of the 
story. “I wanted to see how much 
gray hair I had and clearly see the 
lines on my face.” Like many 
women her age, Marten, 46, is 
being encouraged by her gynecol- 
ogist to try hormone-replacement 
therapy. She’s resisting, and yet, 
like so many women, she’s sorely 
tempted. Her 80-year-old neigh- 
bor has been on estrogen since age 
40 and is “so buoyant it’s remark- 
able,” says Marten. 

The ambivalence Marten feels about 
the controversial treatment is echoed by 
the other illustrators—Anita Kunz, Roz 
Chast, Karen Barbour, Polly Becker and 
Sandra Dionisi—whom associate art di- 
rectors Sharon Okamoto and Janet Park- 
er commissioned to interpret the topic 
for TIME. “I think a lot about aging,” says 
Kunz, 38. “It’s such a youth-oriented cul- 
ture.” Chast, 40, who submitted the 


ACTUAL SIZE 





DEADLINE ART: Kunz, at home in Toronto, finding 
expression for her feelings about estrogen and aging 


tongue-in-cheek cartoon titled The Pic- 
ture of Doreen Gray, says the idea of an 
antiaging pill “gives me the creeps” but 
concedes that she may feel differently in 
10 years. 

The artists’ enthusiasm impressed 
Okamoto, who designed the pages on 
which their works appear: “To approach 
six top women illustrators in one week 
and have them all say yes is pretty won- 
derful.” The women, for their part, think 


LIKE SAtE- 





g it’s pretty wonderful to get chal- 
’ lenging work in what is still a male- 
5 dominated field. “Drawing for a 

living is a tough business for every- 
: body,” Chast says, but adds that 
the career does offer certain ad- 
vantages for women because they 
can set their own hours, work from 
home and spend time with their 
children. (Chast has two: a son, 8, 
and a daughter, 4.) 

The editorial-illustration busi- 
ness seems to be going through its 
own change of life. “When I start- 
ed out in the "70s, my work was 
considered so strange, I used to 
make a living doing tattoos,” says 
Marten. “The field is much more 
creative now.” Kunz adds that tak- 
ing a drawing from an outline of an idea 
to publishable art in two days (the stan- 
dard turnaround time for newsweeklies) 
has its own peculiar rewards. “I like it 
best,” she says, “when it’s over.” We 
know how that feels. 


Gyuerk fick Lngy 


President 
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oR Your THouctis 


Looking for a safe place to keep little reminders? Get the Voice It” pocket-sized 


note recorder. It’s the best way to make personal notes to yourself. Its tape- 
less computer chip technology lets you record messages and play them back 

later on. In fact, it outperforms any other product of its kind. With just the 
touch of a button you can fast forward, rewind, erase or save messages in any 
combination or any order. It’s thin. It’s light. And no bigger than a credit card. 
So pick up a Voice It and you'll never lose another thought again. Bank on it. 


[3 VOICE IT 


for astore near you call: 1800-999. 3522 ext. 950 


Voice it is a trademark of Voice It Worldwide 


inc. Fort Collins, CO 80525. ©1995 Pat. Pending 
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A 30-MONTH LEASE 





COULD BE A TERRIFIC DEAL... 


IF IT WEREN'T 
FOR THOSE LAST 





A 36-month lease could be a real bargain for the first 24 
months. However, those last 12 months can bring unexpect- 
ed costs that may turn a bargain into a burden. 


A 24-month Red Carpet Lease can protect you from 
costs. Drive 15,000 miles a year with 
a 24-month Red Carpet Lease from Ford Credit and 
you'll enjoy warranty protection and Emergency 
Roadside Assistance throughout your lease. Drive the 
same distance annually with a 36-month lease and 
your 36,000 mile warranty* will run out seven months 
before your lease does. 


Enjoy a generous mileage allowance with a 

Red Carpet Lease. Many competitors’ 36-month leases 
allow only 12,000 miles a year—then charge typically 
15 cents for every extra mile. Drive 15,000 miles a year 
and you'll pay an extra $1,350 at the end of your lease. 
A standard Red Carpet Lease allows you 15,000 miles a 
year and lets you purchase even more up front at only 8 
cents a mile. At lease end, you'll receive a full refund for 
extra miles over $1.00 that you paid for but didn’t use. 


Why pay to repair a used vehicle when you could 

be driving a new one? After 30,000 miles you may have 
to start making routine replacement of wear items such as 
brakes and tires. With a 24-month Red Carpet Lease, 
you'll be into a new vehicle by then. 


No return fees with a Red Carpet Lease. —_ 


Ford 
Creat 
a 


$ LINCOLN 


Mercury @ 


‘ Carpet 
Some competitors’ leases require you to pay several Lease 





T2 MONTHS. 


hundred dollars just to return the vehicle at the conclusion of 
your lease. A Red Carpet Lease has no such fees. 


A Red Carpet Lease won’t trap you into buying a 
3-year-old vehicle. At lease end, the unexpected costs 
of a 36-month lease can be so great that the only way 
out may be to finance what is now a three-year-old vehicle 
with no warranty. You will pay more for a 36-month 
lease than you will for a 24-month lease. It’s simple 
arithmetic. 


A Red Carpet Lease gives you options instead of 
obligations. At the conclusion of your Red Carpet Lease 
after fulfilling your lease obligation, you can (1) return the 
vehicle and lease a new one,** (2) purchase the vehicle 
at a predetermined price and keep it or (3) return the vehi- 
cle and walk away. 


A 24-month Red Carpet Lease has clear advantages. 
As you can see, a 36-month lease with “low” payments 
may be too good to be true. When you look at the 
actual cost of driving, 0 24-month Red Carpet Lease is 
a genuine value. 


Ford Credit Red Carpet Leases rank first in customer 
satisfaction two years running. In '94 and ‘95, CNW 
Marketing/Research found that people with 24-month Ford 
Credit Red Carpet Leases have the highest level 
of satisfaction. That could explain why Ford 
Motor Company leases more vehicles than any 


other manufacturer.*** 


A Vehicle Leasing Man J 
For a FREE copy of Leasing Made Easy call 1-800-LEASE-11. 


eee ee: The Cor Book 1995). 
L. Polk manufacturer sponsored leases 


**Subject to lease approval by Ford Credit. ** *Source: R. 


calendor year 1994. 








Daddy fought in the Wal The Motorola MicroTAC Ultra Lite 


comes from a long line of heroes 

| Like the original SCR 536 hand-held 

| wireless radio, which cut our 

| boys loose from the wires of war. 
Lives depended on us then. Busy 


| lives depend on us now. Motorola 


The best-selling, most-preferred 


cellular phones in the world 
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NATION 


Balanced Budget? Me Too! 
Embracing the Republican 
brand of balanced-budget 
politics, President Clinton 
went on national TV to un- 
veil his version of a no-deficit 
plan. The key elements: a 
balanced budget by the year 
2005 (three years later than 
the G.o.P. proposes); $1.1 tril- 
lion in spending cuts, includ- 
ing sizable bites out of Medi- 
care and Medicaid (but far 
smaller than the G.0.P.’s); 
and targeted middle-class tax 
cuts, especially for families 
saddled with college costs 
(also smaller than the G.o.P.’s 
tax breaks). Jubilant Republi- 
can leaders cheered the Pres- 
ident’s political turnabout, 
then carped that his plan fell 
short. Congressional Demo- 
crats, many of whom have 
struggled to fight the cuts— 
and score valuable political 
points in the process—were 
decidedly not pleased. 


Affirmative Action Blocked 

In a watershed decision, the 
U.S. Supreme Court sharply 
restricted the ability of the 
Federal Government to fash- 
ion affirmative-action pro- 
grams. By a 5-to-4 vote, the 
Justices ruled that racial 
preferences may be allowed 
“only if they are narrowly tai- 
lored measures that further 
compelling governmental in- 
terests.” In a separate case 
that seemed to indicate a 
similar impatience with am- 
bitious desegregation man- 
dates, the same 5-to-4 align- 
ment of Justices ruled that a 
lower court’s desegregation 
order for the Kansas City, 
Missouri, schools was too 
broad. 


Free Market, Unfree Speech? 
Brushing aside Clinton Ad- 
ministration concerns that the 
measure could create invinci- 
ble media giants and hurt 
consumers, the Senate passed, 
81 to 18, a sweeping measure 
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CASUALTIES 
OF THE 
INFORMATION 
AGE 


Repetitive stress injury 
cases have nearly tripled 
since 1982 due to 

increased computer use 















AE Chart by Jo Larrea 
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CHRONICLES 


WINNERS @ LOSERS 


: “JOHN DOE NO. 2” EDDIE VEDDER My 
z America’s top fugitive Pearl Jam's revolt S 
2 is found—and against Ticketmaster 3 
E cleared of any ties to comes to its inevitable E 
. Oklahoma bombing end: capitulation ° 
é NEWT GINGRICH BOEING 777 3 
3 Upstages his party's New jet’s latest loss of - 
é presidential candidates J cabin pressure occurs 8 

with appearance with Transportation 

opposite Clinton Secretary on board 

MCA GLOVEMAKERS 

New owner Edgar 0). trial goofs and 

Bronfman Jr. nails White House guard 

down distribution deal mishap with gays 

with DreamWorks SKG aren't the best p.r. 





Extracurricular Activities 


Members of Congress had to file their 
1994 financial-disclosure forms last week. 
While the collected documents aren't easy 
for journalists and watchdog groups to 
process, here are some preliminary glean- 
ings from the House of Representatives.* 


THE 10 MOST 


AMERICA-LOVING COUNTRIES 
(in terms of numbers of tourists 
who came to the U.S. in 1994) 


Spending per Person per Day ¥ 
Number of Tourists* v 


@ CANADA crccoooeA5 million 
@ MEXICO verve 11.325 


NUMBER OF CONGRESS MEMBERS 
REPORTING INCOME FROM: 


* Rental Property 

* Oil and Gas Royalties... . 

* Timberland 

*Book Royalties . . caus 
*Sports-Team Ownership .... 





* Restaurant Ownership... . 
(including Sonny Bono) 
* Funeral Homes 








*Also includes business travelers **1993 figure 


*only 404 out of 435 Congress members reporting Source: U.S. Travel and Tourism Administration 


i Late last Friday, President Clinton sent a lett 
The NOtALAM Skeptical (7) etc crn yer angie 
Political- Update 
>= 


rare opportunity for truly bipartisan cooperation on 
a matter of urgent concern to the American people,” wrote the 
President. “I look forward to working with you ... and | have 


At their get-together in New directed my staff to meet with your staff on this 
Hampshire last week, Presi- matter.” No date was set, and Gingrich dis- 
« dent Clinton and Speaker of missed Clinton's specific proposals—including 
© the House Newt Gingrich a Feb. 1, 1996, deadline for the commission's 
agreed to create a biparti- deliberations—as a “political gimmick.” But not 
san commission to address to despair: earlier in the week, Gingrich 
5 the issues of lobbying re- spokesman Tony Blankley told Roi! Cal! that al- 
< form and campaign-finance though the Speaker had not yet decided how to 
fap A progress report, proceed on the issue, he was “certain the 
as of six days later: process would move forward.” Stay tuned! 
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that would deregulate the 
telephone, cable and broad- 
casting industries and allow 
companies to enter one an- 
other’s fields of business. The 
bill also seeks to stamp out 
high-tech smut. One provision 
would impose tough penalties 
on people who transmit ob- 
scene or indecent materials 
over computer networks. 


Targeting the N.R.A. and AARP 
Two of the nation’s most pow- 
erful lobbying groups came 
under unwelcome govern- 
ment scrutiny. The National 
Rifle Association said the IRS 
had begun an aggressive audit 
of its finances. And Wyoming 
Senator Alan Simpson 
launched a series of hearings 
on the political and commer- 
cial practices of the American 
Association of Retired Per- 
sons, accusing the seniors 
group of straying from “any 
reasonable description of a 
nonprofit organization.” 


A Tenuous Liaison ~ 
Seeking to reopen its chan- 
nels of communications with 
alienated homosexual voters, 
the Clinton Administration 





| announced the appointment 


of a liaison adviser on gay and 
lesbian issues. But the out- 
reach effort was somewhat 
soured when a delegation of 
gay elected officials was ad- 
mitted to the White House by 
guards who were wearing 
rubber gloves, apparently be- 
cause of an unwarranted fear 
of contracting AIDs. 


If the Glove Fits ... 

The O.J. Simpson murder 
trial turned briefly, but mem- 
orably, into a Cinderella- 
like spectacle as prosecutors 
sought a fit for the case’s fa- 
mous bloodied gloves. 
“They're too small,” said 
Simpson as he struggled, at 
prosecutor Christopher 
Darden’s behest, to pull the 
allegedly incriminating 
gloves over his hands—a 
turn of events that was 
widely perceived as a blun- 
der for the prosecution. 
Darden quickly suggested 
Simpson was faking his dif- 
ficulty, then solicited expert 








testimony that the blood- 
soaked leather gloves had 
shrunk. 


Off the Hook 

The search for “John Doe 
No. 2” ended as the man de- 
picted in the sketches (tat- 
tooed, heavyset, wearing a 
baseball cap) turned out to be 
Army Private Todd Bunting, 
who happened to visit the 
Ryder truck agency in Junc- 
tion City, Kansas, on the day 
before prime suspect Timo- 
thy McVeigh did. Bunting 
has been ruled out as a sus- 
pect, but the search for other 
accomplices in the Oklahoma 
City bombing continues. 


WORLD 
Russian Town Held Hostage 


Two days after Russian 
troops captured Shatoi, the 
last rebel stronghold in 
Chechnya, scores of Chechen 
fighters drove into Russia and 
terrorized the quiet provin- 
cial town of Budyonnovsk, 
killing as many as 100 people 
and gathering some 2,000 
hostages in the town’s three- 
story hospital. The rebels’ 
commander, Shamil Basayev, 
rejected an offer of safe pas- 
sage and said that only a 
Russian pullback from the 
breakaway republic would 
save the hostages. Russian 
troops twice stormed the hos- 
pital on Saturday; but after 
both attempts had failed, the 
authorities resumed hard 
bargaining with the rebels. 


Battle for Sarajevo Begins 
The Muslim-dominated 
Bosnian army launched its 
largest offensive in the war 
against secessionist Serbs, 
combining forces with Bos- 
nian Croats to attack Serb 
troops who have besieged 
Sarajevo for the past 38 
months. The combined 
Bosnian-Croat thrust ad- 
vanced on three fronts; in re- 
sponse, the Serbs pounded 
the city with artillery. The 
fighting did not stop the 
wedding of Bosnian Serb 
leader Radovan Karadzic’s 
daughter Sonja from taking 
place in nearby Pale on 
Saturday. 
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Jackbooted Solicitations 


The National Rifle Association was roundly ripped for its fund-raising letter that 


ager Si keep guns out 
[from Jim Brady] 


I'm asking you to join me in 
telling the NRA to “GO TO HELL!” 
Those are strong words, but the 
NRA's extremist pro-gun advocacy 

threatens the safety of all Ameri- 
cans! ... Leaders of the NRA are 
pushing their dangerous “guns for 
everyone” agenda because they 
don't care about your safety ... they 
don't care about your opinion ... 

+. and quite frankly they 
don’t think you will bother to 
fight back! 

The NRA and its gun industry 
friends are dooming America to a 
bloody, frightening future ... 

The NRA wants to return to the 
dangerous days when criminals 
could simply lie about their past 
convictions and buy a deadly hand- 
gun with no fear of being caught! 

That’s one reason ... to tell the 
NRA to “go to Hell!" Need another ... ? 


OPERATION RESCUE OF CALIFORNIA 


Every night he drives home, 
usually by himself. Sometimes he’ll 
take home a female staff worker 
for company. Often he simply stops 
in at the local bar and drinks away 
his shame. He is an abortionist. 

Do you love this man? 

It’s hard to love someone who 
We see as an enemy, someone who 
kills children for profit. But God 
says we must love our enemies. 
Loving them means we must con- 
front them with the truth of their 
sin. We must tell them there is: 

No Place To Hide from the 
eyes of God 


referred to federal agents as “jackbooted government thugs.” While such language is 
extreme, it’s not all that far from the direct-mail mainstream, where rhetoric tends 
toward the apocalyptic. A sampling (all punctuation guaranteed authentic): 


NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE ‘ | | Wr 
AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. ~ I= 


You can almost hear Newt 
Gingrich singing. 

Affirmative action jobs pro- 
grams? “We Shall Overcome.” 
Benefits for poor inner-city moth- 
ers? “We Shall Overcome.” 
Programs to educate and heal our 
children? “We Shall Overcome.” 

Decades of progress in civil 

> « ” 

If you ask me, the hallowed 
halls of Congress are starting to 
ring with a sick and twisted ver- 
sion of our old familiar anthem ... 

We must respond immediately! 
WE MUST OVERCOME! 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


CBS, ABC, NBC, USA TODAY, 
TIME, NEWSWEEK and The New 
York Times have launched anoth- 
er round of phony polls and 
slanted stories to help the anti- 
gunners achieve their goals. 

Their latest phony poll shows 
70% of America support the 
“semi-auto” assault weapon ban. 

That’s simply not true. When 
it's explained that “semi-autos” 
are used in less than a fraction of 
one percent of crimes; that the 
ban only affects the law-abiding; 
and that the ban is only one more 
way to deny Constitutional rights 
to the law-abiding, support for 
the ban drops to 30% ... 

The media, Clinton, the anti- 
gunners in Congress ... This com- 
bination is a powder keg that 
could blow at any moment and 
it’s set squarely underneath the 
Constitution 
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v Anew set of cheap, noninva- 
sive tests—including special blood 
pressure checks and a sonar 
exam that can measure block- 
ages in arteries—could revolu- 
tionize a doctor's ability to pre- 
dict who will suffer from heart 
disease or stroke. Researchers 
say the tests are a more accurate 
gauge than analysis of risk factors like 
smoking, obesity and cholesterol levels. 

~ Myotrophin, a genetically engineered 
protein, has been shown to slow the nerve 
damage of aLs, or Lou Gehrig’s disease. 

v Tests on prostitutes in Africa show that 
those infected with HIv-2, a mild variant 
of the ips virus, appear to be protected 
against the more virulent Hiv-l. The dis- 
covery could point the way to a vaccine. 





BRIAN CRONIN TP g 


REPORT 
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~ Among other problems, es- 
trogen-replacement therapy for 
menopausal women has been 
linked to increased rates of uter- 
ine cancer; a second hormone, 
progestin, is often prescribed to 
counteract the danger. But a 
new study claims that adding 
progestin increases by 10% the 
risk of breast cancer—another side effect of 
estrogen therapy. (For more on estrogen, 
see cover story, page 46.) 

v American men live seven years less than 
women, on the average. Much of the differ- 
ence is due to higher levels of smoking, 
drinking and violence. But according to a 
new survey, part of the problem is just plain 
stubbornness: men go to doctors less often 
than women, and talk less about any prob- 
lems they might have when they get there. 


Sources —GOOD: Mew York Times; Cephalon inc Scence, BAD: New England Journal of Medrome; Men's Health Network 















Food in the 
? News: Ants 


Ever since Air Force 


Z The larvae of leaf-cutter 





43% protein and 31% fat (but no cholesterol). 


JOHN S. OYKES Fr 


as much as 60% of their calories from protein, 
with only 12% coming from fat. In general, if 


one removes the chitin (the carbohydrate poly- 


mer that makes up insect exoskeletons), the 


vertebrates. 


Are ants delicious? 
Colombians think so. In Bogota moviegoers 


corn, while certain tribes of Native Americans 


Taylor, ants generally have a “piquant” flavor 
because they're loaded with formic acid, a 
chemical similar to the acetic acid in vinegar. 
Indeed, Thais sometimes substitute ant juice 
when recipes call for lemon. Taylor’s advice: 
“Squeeze them on your salad.” 





¢ Captain Scott O ’Grady 


-Y ants, found in various parts 
_ of North and South America, of- 
fer a nutritional profile consisting of 


The larvae of Mexico’s leaner escamole ant get 


quality of insect protein is comparable to that of 


snack on roasted ant abdomens in place of pop- 


produce what is said to be a flavorful honey-ant 
wine. According to insect connoisseur Ronald L. 


Trash TV 


A sampling from this year’s crop 
of failed TV pilots: 
THe Kinprep (Fox): Feuding 
vampire clans run corpora- 


pyreturned from his six- tions and nightclubs in San 
sr Seep an ne Francisco; an Aaron Spelling 
cans have been left with production (drama). 
two nagging questions: HEARTS Desire (NBC): A 
couple, killed on the day of 
/ faxed —_ gl cal oe their divorce, reconcile and do 
pst Gepends on the species. good in the afterlife (drama). 


Roap Warriors (Fox): 

Traveling salesmen and 
-women hang out in an airport 
bar (comedy). 

Het (Fox): Surly would-be 

actors wait tables at Hell, 
New York City’s trendiest bistro. 


THE CHATTERBOX (CBS); A 

hard-luck would-be actress 
takes a job at a Queens beauty 
salon (comedy). 
GAME NIGHT (ABC): Terry 
Bradshaw is “Terry 
Bradley,” an aging N.F.L. leg- 
end now announcing “Sunday 
Night Football” (comedy). 
AMERICA’S FUNNIEST ANIMALS 
(asc): Home videos of amusing 
pets; hosts are Home Im- 
provement's Richard Karn 
> and General Hospital's 
Lily Melgar (reality). 




















| Clinton Squirms at G-7 


At the summit of G-7 leaders 
in Nova Scotia, the U.S. 
squabbled with France and 
Britain over funding the 
Rapid Reaction Force that 
those two countries and the 
Netherlands are deploying 
this week in Bosnia. An em- 
barrassed President Clinton 
admitted to his counterparts 
that while he believes the 
U.S. “should pay a share” of 
the deployment costs, the Re- 
publican Congress would pre- 
vent the White House from 
paying the amount required 
by the U.N. assessment 
schedule. 


North Korean Nuke Accord 
Washington and Pyongyang 
reached an agreement to 
provide North Korea with 
two South Korean nuclear 
reactors, a central provision 
of the agreement signed by 
the U.S. and North Korea last 
October to dismantle North 
Korea’s suspected nuclear- 
weapons program. 


BUSINESS 
"Soft Served 
A U.S. court of appeals re- 
versed a lower court's rejec- 
tion of Microsoft's antitrust 
settlement with the Justice 
Department. District Judge 
Stanley Sporkin perceived 
Microsoft as ruthless and re- 
jected the settlement as in- 
sufficiently punitive; the cir- 
cuit court disqualified him 
from further presiding over 
the case and recommended 
that the next judge on the 
case approve the agreement. 


Labor Pains 

Dissension erupted among 
AFL-CIO leaders when Presi- 
dent Lane Kirkland an- 
nounced he will retire on 
Aug. 1. Despite longtime ex- 
pectations that deputy 
Thomas Donahue would in- 
herit the office, an opposition 
ticket supported by 57% of 
the federation’s membership 
will challenge him. 


Lotus’ Position 

IBM announced it had ac- 
quired the Lotus Develop- 
ment Corp. for more than 
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$3.5 billion as the two compa- 
nies came to friendly terms 
less than a week after IBM 
made a hostile bid for the 
software firm. Lotus CEO Jim 
Manzi won guarantees that 
the company will retain its 
employee-friendly environ- 
ment and a large degree of 
autonomy. 


Dreaming a Little Dream 

The Seagram-owned enter- 
tainment giant MCA inked a 
10-year deal with Dream- 
Works SKG, the studio creat- 
ed by Steven Spielberg, Jef- 
frey Katzenberg and David 
Geffen. MCA will distribute 
the studio’s films internation- 
ally and its music- and home- 
video releases worldwide. 
Geffen valued the overall 
deal as potentially worth 

$1 billion to MCA. 


SCIENCE 
Not Quite a Star 
Astronomers have finally 
found what appears to be a 
brown dwarf, a long-sought 
heavenly object that until 


now has existed only in theo- | 


ry. Brown dwarfs are not 
quite big and hot enough to 
ignite the nuclear-fusion re- 
action that would make them 
shine as full-fledged stars. 
They probably account for 
some of the universe’s “miss- 
ing” matter. 


SPORTS 
How Sweep It Is 
The Houston Rockets 
defeated the Orlando Magic 
113-101 to finish a four-game 
sweep and retain their 
N.B.A. title. Seeded sixth 
among eight Western Con- 
ference play-off contenders, 
the Rockets outperformed 
the teams with the league’s 
four best records en route to 
winning a record nine play- 
off games on the road. 


Winter Wonderland 

The Olympics are returning 
to America. After being 
passed over four times, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was chosen 
as host of the Winter Games 
in 2002. 
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COURTNEY LOVE JOSEPH BERNARDIN 
HOSPITALIZED. COURTNEY LOVE, 30, rock - 
singer; for an overdose of what a police © 
spokesman said were prescription drugs; 
in Seattle. Love, singer and songwriter for | 
the band Hole, became groggy during a - 
flight from New York, passing out by the - 
time she arrived home. She recovered and 
was released after 12 hours. 


HOSPITALIZED. JOSEPH CARDINAL BERNARDIN, 
67, head of the Chicago Roman Catholic 
diocese; for the removal of malignant tu- © 
mors in the liver and pancreas as well as a 
cancerous kidney and lymph node; in May- 
wood, Illinois. Bernardin faces extensive 
chemotherapy and radiation treatments. 
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DIED. ARTHUR KROPP, 37, president of the 
liberal lobbying group People for the Amer- 


' ican Way; from arps; in Washington. Kropp 


went to work for TV producer Norman 
Lear’s organization—a direct response to 
Jerry Falwell’s Moral Majority—in 1984. 
pAW’s ranks swelled to 300,000 during 
Kropp’s tenure as it weighed in against 
Robert Bork and the “flag-burning amend- 


' ment”—and for gay rights and free speech. 


DIED. ROGER ZELAZNY, 58, author; of lung 
cancer; in Santa Fe, New Mexico. Armed 
with pyrotechnic prose and a stylish com- 
mand of mythic themes, Zelazny broke new 


' ground in science fiction as part of the 1960s 


_ “New Wave,” which presented socially and 


RECOVERING. WHITEY FORD, 66, retired 
baseball great; from cancer; on Long Is- © 
land, New York. The Yankee Hall of Fame | 
pitcher revealed he’d had a cancerous tu- | 
mor removed from behind his left ear last 
December in an eight-hour operation. He - 
has been receiving radiation treatment. 


" psychologically complex views of the future, 


at sharp odds with the genre’s traditionally 
upbeat portrayals of tomorrow. The winner of 
every major award in the field, Zelazny saw 
his grim vision of a postapocalyptic America, 
Damnation , made into an uncom- 


’ pelling 1977 Jan-Michael Vincent film. 








40 YEARS AGO 





Giving U.S. Kids Bad Ideas 


Soon-to-be presidential candidate Estes 


high-profile Senate hearings on a familiar societal menace: “Prober 
Kefauver was looking for answers to a valid question: Do sex 
and violence in Hollywood’s product give U.S. kids bad ideas? 

.. Taken to task for the violence dished out in Warner’s unre- 


leased juvenile crime saga, Rebel Without C 


Producer Jack L. Warner sourly snapped: ‘The critics must be 
using radar. I haven’t even seen the picture yet.’ Interrupting, a 


IN TIME 


cause [sic], Executive 


Kefauver was holding 


Cover: Sec.-Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold 
leads the U.N. into 
its second decade 


spectator challenged Warner to state how many of his last 30 movies showed women 
smoking and drinking. Sighed Warner irritably: ‘You must be living in a back- 


woods country, boy. Everybody’s smoking and drinking now.’” —June 27, 1955 























—By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Nick Catoggio, Michael Lemonick, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery Rubin, Alain Sanders, Sidney Urquhart 
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Sarah knows a lor about diabetes. She knows because 


she has it. But she doesn’t know that Eli Lilly and 


D 





Company developed the medicine she takes every day. Or that we keep her doctor up-to-date about the findings 


of health care professionals all over the world 


who treat kids just like her. Why should she? 





8 


She's busy just being a seven-year-old. If the last 119 years have taught us anything, it is simply this: knowledge is 


powerful medicine. So, while we continue our search for innovative medicines, Lilly is also pioneering 


x 


ways to use information technology to improve health care. We're collecting, analyzing, and sharing infor- 


mation with thousands of health care providers and patients. And we're leading the search for 


= 


better, more affordable treatments, preventions, and cures—so people can live healthier, more active lives. 


Meanwhile, for Sarah, Lilly may be only the name on her medicine...and that’s just fine with us. 





Eli Lilly and Company. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWERFUL MEDICINE 


© 1995 Eli Lilly and Company 
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Scott O’Grady’s six days 
in Bosnia may not have 
been as tough as his 

week of hypercelebrity 








By KEVIN FEDARKO 


AVING SO DRAMATICALLY FALL- 
en to earth, Scott O'Grady last 
week was thrown into the sun 
The bright, hot rays of instant 
fame enveloped him: news- 
papers put him on their front 
pages and magazines on their 
covers; he appeared on all three network 
morning shows the very same day; and the 
Clinton Administration and the Air Force 
exploited his pluck and Gary Cooperish 
innocence, determined that he be asked no 
questions about the confused policy that 
had him flying over Bosnia in the first place. 
When properly combined, three volatile el- 
ements generate American celebrity: the 
media, the public and the spinmeisters who 
manipulate them. In the case of Scott 
O'Grady, the three achieved nuclear fusion. 
The danger was that in the process, a lik- 
able, humble man could be consumed. 

Clinton and his advisers knew immedi- 
ately that O’Grady would cause the country 
to shift into full hero mode. In the days be- 
fore the pilot’s rescue, the President and 
his top aides had been resolving the final 
points of a secretly planned address that 
would be given from the Oval Office. It was 
a crucial moment in Clinton's presidency 
he was about to change course on fiscal 
policy, and the surprise move would ac- 
commodate Republicans while infuriating 
congressional Democrats. The speech was 
planned for the evening of June 8 

But early that day, shortly before 1 a.m.., 
a call came in from National Security Advis- 
er Anthony Lake. “Got ’im,” Lake said 
telling Clinton that O'Grady had been res- 7 ~ 
cued. At the various White House staff meet- 2 ee 
ings that morning, the O'Grady rescue was a | ALL THE TIME: On Today with Katie Couric 
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featured topic. Clinton’s top aides, many of 
whom wanted to delay the budget speech 
anyway, saw the potential for positive cover- 
age of the President if he placed himself in 
the middle of the pilot’s story. They decided 
to postpone the speech so its impact would 
not be swamped by the O'Grady frenzy. 
The Administration carefully calibrat- 
ed the President's meeting with O'Grady | 
the following Monday. The instinct at the 
White House was to be extremely careful 
about seeming overly opportunistic. So 
while O'Grady was invited to the White 
House for a private lunch, a decision was 
made not to hold any kind of ceremony 
there lest Clinton seem too eager to 
share in O’Grady’s good fortune. Instead 
speeches were given at the Pentagon. For 
the same reason, there was no photo op- 
portunity with O’Grady and the President 
in the Oval Office and no transcript of their 
meeting. “It was good news for once from | 





Tfvited Caller 
Nancy Reagan 
y 





44Ma‘am, you're going to 
make me cry. That's the 


greatest honor in the world. 


| can’t believe I’m talking 


to you. Thank you, Ma’am.7? 


Bosnia,” says a senior White House official. 
“We made a conscious decision not to 
overdo it.” 

O'Grady arrived at about 11:15 a.m. 
with a huge entourage, including his moth- 
er, stepfather, father, father’s fiancé, broth- 
er, sister, maternal grandfather, maternal 
grandmother, one cousin, four friends and 
the wife of one of his friends. They spent 
nearly an hour meeting privately with | 
Clinton. After lunch, during the limousine 
ride to the Pentagon, O'Grady asked the 


32 


President to pinch him “to see if this is 
real.” The President declined, but the 
pinch was eventually delivered by Secre- 
tary of Defense William Perry. At the Pen- 
tagon O'Grady made some remarks, and 
Clinton said, “He gave us something more 
precious than we can ever give him: a re- 
minder about what is very best about our 
country.” (The President delivered his 
budget speech the following night.) 


LINTON HAD A SOMEWHAT EASIER 
time getting access to O’Grady 
than most others who have 
sought him since his rescue. An 
aide of Dan Rather’s hounded 
the crew of the U.S.S. Kearsarge, 
the ship O’Grady was taken to 
from Bosnia, and insisted repeatedly that 
he be put through to O’Grady’s stateroom. 
The aide had no luck. Jane Pauley man- 
aged to persuade O’Grady to appear on 
Dateline nec, but only after an 
endless series of phone calls and 
personal notes. And as O’Grady’s 
2 father William says, “we're being 
= contacted by everyone” for book 
c and movie deals. So far, none has 
been struck. 

The man deciding who in the 
ravenous press O'Grady talks to is 
Brigadier General Ron Sconyers, 
chief of Air Force public affairs. 
“We've set up a crisis cell here in 
my office,” he says. “We're pro- 
tecting him from the media.” 
Three Air Force public affairs 
officers now work full time on 
O'Grady. A fourth officer is as- 
signed to the pilot’s mother and a 
fifth to his father (the couple di- 
vorced 11 years ago). 

“Protect” may have been used 
loosely, judging by O’Grady’s 
Tuesday morning TV schedule. 
Having taped some segments ear- 








lier, he could be seen on cBs’s This | 


Morning at 7:08 a.m., followed by 
NBC’s Today at 7:09, aBc’s Good 
Morning America at 7:10, Fox 
Morning News at 7:31 and CNN’s 
Early Edition at 8:09. Asked what 


trying to do to O'Grady, several 
public-affairs officers at the Pen- 
tagon volunteered the word exploit rather 
than protect. 

O'Grady has been protected from 
hard-news shows and print journalists, 
however, and public affairs officials at the 
Pentagon say that is no accident. “If you're 
marketing a hero, at some point all the easy 
questions have been asked,” explains a se- 
nior official, who calls last week’s p.r. ini- 
tiative The Scott O’Grady Show. “Then the 


they thought the Air Force was | 








hard ones start. ‘So just how was it you | 


didn’t know this missile was there?’ ‘Is it 
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right that you were flying up there with- 
out sufficient electronic countermeasures? 
The Air Force doesn’t want him to answer 
those types of questions. If it were me, | 
wouldn’t let him near a pencil either. If I 
were trying to milk O’Grady but not get 
him burned, ['d keep him on TV. It’s 
tougher to ask tough questions that way.” 

After his TV appearances on Tuesday, 
O'Grady was admitted to the hospital at 
Andrews Air Force Base. His feet were still 
raw and inflamed from six days of exposure 
in his soaked pilot's boots. Scott would re- 
main “under lock and key” for what Air 
Force officials said was an indefinite stay. 

Well, not quite. That night O’Grady 
resurfaced on Larry King Live with his fa- 
ther and sister Stacy. He took a call from 
Nancy Reagan. But the apprehensions of 
his Air Force handlers were demonstrat- 
ed by his responses to King’s seemingly 
innocuous questions about how high he 
was flying (“I shouldn’t say”), whether he 
saw the missile (“No comment, Larry”), 
whether Serbs were shooting at him as he 
parachuted down (“Can't talk about 
that”) and even his feelings about return- 
ing to his fighter wing (“Can’t answer”). 
“What is this,” King asked in frustration, 
“a KGB hearing?” 

Marketing a hero requires some clever 
strategizing. Last week Air Force officials 
offered to put some of the Marines who 
rescued O'Grady on the David Letterman 
show along with him. “But we learned that 
the invitation to us for Letterman was only 
to sweeten the pot,” a senior Marine officer 
said. “Because O'Grady already was slated 
to go on Leno, Letterman wouldn't take 
him unless the Pentagon could offer some- 
thing extra, so the Air Force invited us to 
tag along to use as leverage to get Letter- 
man to take him.” The Marines refused to 
entertain the offer. It’s gone that way all 
along between the two services as O’Gra- 
dy’s glory has been parceled out. The 
Marines admire the pilot himself but re- 
sent the Air Force’s refusal to let them fly 
O'Grady from the Kearsarge to his home 
base in Aviano, Italy. Instead the Air Force 
insisted they bring O’Grady ashore, where 
an Air Force jet picked him up. 

None of this ruckus was O’Grady’s 
idea; this hero has his heart in the right 
place. He has repeatedly expressed his be- 
wilderment at the treatment he has re- 
ceived and has given all credit to the 
Marines. Last Wednesday was the first 
night since his plane was shot down that he 
got a decent night’s sleep. The attention 
“just kind of wore him out,” explained his 
father. “He wants his identity back. He 
wants to be a normal human being.” But 
the spinmeisters, the public and the media 
may not allow that, and they are harder to 
escape than the Serbs. —Reported by 
James Carney and Mark Thompson/Washington 
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IN THE SPOTLIGHT: The President meeting with Democrats and members of his Cabinet the day alter his budget- -balancing speech 
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The Republican i in the Oval Office 


Clinton's budget campaign is being directed by a consultant from the G.O.P. 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 


NLY A FEW MINUTES BEFORE GOING 

live on prime-time TV last week to an- 

nounce his biggest change of course 

since he became President, Bill Clin- 
ton was still fussing over the wording of his 
five-minute speech. He and his aides were 
gathered around a table in the private dining 
room in the West Wing tinkering 
with the text. Just a few steps 
away, in the Oval Office, a cam 
era and lights had already been 
set up for the broadcast. “What 
do you think?” Clinton finally 
asked Dick Morris, a friend and 
Republican consultant 
growing influence on the Presi- 
dent has stirred an intense round 
of palace controversy. For 
months Morris had prodded the 
President to do more than criti- 
cize G.O.P. spending cuts, indeed 
to propose his own balanced 
budget. “It’s fine,” the consultant insisted 
“The most important thing is for you to get 
into that chair on time.” 

Getting Clinton in front of the camera 
with that speech had been Morris’ obses- 
since the President decided to of 
fer his own balanced-budget plan. Until 
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IN THE SHADOWS: 
F.0.B. Dick Morris 


last week Morris had faced resistance from 
almost every member of the President's se- 
nior staff. Though Morris has been turning 
up more often in the West Wing, he still re- 
mains a figure in the background. Most of 
his dealings with the President take place 
in meetings in the private residential area 
of the White House or by phone from Mor- 
ris’ home in Connecticut. He registers un- 
der an alias at the Ritz-Carlton 
i= when he visits Washington and 
is usually reachable only by 
pager. But Morris has managed 
to overshadow almost 
- other Clinton adviser by win- 
ning the backing he needed 
most—not only from the Presi- 
dent but also from Vice Presi- 
dent Al Gore and Hillary Clin- 
ton. While the First Lady’s 
policy views differ from those of 
the right-leaning Morris, she 
has admired him since 1982, 
when he helped Clinton over 
an image as an out-of-touch liberal 
and win back the Governor's mansion in 
Arkansas. Both Clintons hope Morris can 
lead them to a similar comeback in 1996. 
Morris has guided Clinton into one of 
the most dramatic repositionings of his ca- 
an attempt to return to the centrist 
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New Democrat mode of his 1992 campaign. 
But there is risk as well that Clinton will find 
himself virtually without allies. His speech 
sent his own party into convulsions, with 
some congressional Democrats privately 
calling him a turncoat and vilifying Morris as 
a kind of serpent whispering evil in the 
President's ear. Republicans, having grudg- 
ingly praised Clinton at first, were suggest- 
ing within a few days that he was a fraud 
Their evidence: a Congressional Budget Of 
fice estimate that Clinton’s 10-year plan to 
balance the budget would instead produce 
a $209 billion deficit by 2005. The White 
House played down the gap as a simple dis- 
agreement over economic forecasts. 

The most bitter fighting, however, oc- 
curred inside the White House. Opponents 
of Clinton’s new balanced-budget strategy 
included, almost to the end, chief of staff 
Leon Panetta and his deputy, Harold Ick 
es, But Morris’ fiercest critic has been se- 
nior adviser George Stephanopoulos. On at 
least two occasions top staff members 
tried to negotiate a cease-fire between the 
two, who met for the first time in early May 


over a dinner arranged by Ickes. Two 
weeks later, there was another round of 
peace talks, this time in the office of Bill 
Curry, a moderate Democrat hired by the 


President in February. (Curry joined Mor- 








ris and Gore in urging Clinton to engage 
Republicans in the deficit-cutting debate.) 
“He’s a very smart guy,” Stephanopoulos 
says of Morris, “and a good friend of the 
President.” So smart, in fact, that Morris is 
considered the top candidate to be the re- 
election campaign's senior _ strategist. 
Other Morris allies have the inside track on 
top campaign slots, including pollster 
Doug Schoen, who worked for Ross Perot 
in 1992, and media consultants Frank 
Greer and Bob Squier. 

In fact, as Clinton took his seat last 
Tuesday night for the speech, it was Squier 
who adjusted the lighting and critiqued the 
President’s makeup. Then Clinton went on 
the air, emphasizing how his budget plan 
differed from the G.o.P. version: it would 
eliminate the deficit in 10 years instead of 
seven, protect education, and go easier on 
Medicare. The Morris touch lay in Clin- 
ton’s conciliatory tone toward Republi- 
cans, his embrace of moderate Democrats 
and his willingness to alienate liberals. 
“This could be a turning point for us,” Clin- 
ton told his TV audience, suggesting that 
bipartisanship could lead to real fiscal dis- 
cipline for the first time in decades. 

But Clinton seemed to be musing about 
his presidency as much as his country. For 
months he had chafed at the strategy he 
adopted last December, in which he decided 
to cede the stage to the triumphant Republi- 
cans in the hope they would suffer the con- 
sequences of their lofty promises. Allies in 
Congress and his aides told him the strategy 
was working, but Clinton began to complain 
that they were forfeiting the endgame in the 
budget process and doing little more than as- 
serting their own irrelevance. After keeping 
them largely in the dark about his ideas, and 
consulting covertly with Morris, Clinton by 
mid-April was telling his staff he wanted a 
change in strategy. A month later, he had 
made up his mind. “I'm getting impatient 
with sitting back,” Clinton told representa- 
tives of the centrist Democratic Leadership 
Council on May 18. The next day, in an in- 
terview with New Hampshire radio stations, 
Clinton casually announced that he would 
soon be matching the G.o.P. budget with a 
balanced-budget plan of his own. 

Moderate Democrats hope Clinton's 
about-face is a lasting return to the New De- 
mocrat side of his persona, not just another 
temporary detour. The President seems 
convinced that, whatever the short-term 
cost, voters will reward him for being on the 
right side of the historic debate on balancing 
the budget. Others, like Representative 
David Obey, a Wisconsin Democrat, suspect 
he will eventually waver. Says Obey: “Most 
of us learned some time ago that if you don’t 
like the President's position on a particular 
issue, you simply need to wait a few weeks.” 
If nothing else, Clinton may gain just by 
proving skeptics like Obey wrong. a 
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Your Knife or Mine? 


The G.O.P. revolution is in peril, as two House 
committees do battle over how to cut the budget 
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MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS: Chief 
appropriator Livingston prepares to slice 


T WAS ALL SUPPOSED TO GET THE AX: 

Government aid to U.S. companies to 

build power plants overseas; $14 million 

to buy land for a U.S. Army museum 
near the Pentagon; millions more for Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority recreational facili- 
ties. When House Republicans passed 
their budget last month, they brashly pro- 
claimed they would rip out wasteful pro- 
grams, even whole departments, by the 
roots. There would be no mere trimming 
and rearranging as the Democrats had 
done in the past. But so far, it’s not working 
out that way. The big problem: someone 
forgot to tell the Republicans who run the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

The appropriators, who are charged 
with turning the budget’s broad outline 
into detailed spending legislation, are re- 
jecting their party’s more revolutionary 
ideas for cutting the size of government— 
and, some dismayed Republicans say, 
jeopardizing the G.o.P.’s chances of actu- 
ally achieving a balanced budget by 2002. 
The proposals being thrown out by the 
Appropriations Committee are relatively 


modest. But if lawmakers can’t say no to | 


little programs, it bodes ill for their ability 
later on to cut the bigger ones, like enti- 
tlements. No one is more worried by the 
direction in which things are headed than 
Budget Committee chairman John Ka- 
sich, who said that while the appropria- 
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tors are meeting their spending targets for 
this year, their reluctance to uproot entire 
programs now will make it more difficult 
to reach the more ambitious goals that 
have been outlined for the later years of 
the seven-year drive to balance the bud- 
get. For his part, Appropriations Commit- 
tee chairman Bob Livingston is plunging 
ahead with fierce independence, express- 
ing little interest in Kasich’s opinion. “He 
can run his business,” Livingston said of 
the budget chief, “and I'll run mine.” 

Among many programs Kasich recom- 
mended killing was the Overseas Private 
Investment Corp., a $34 million-a-year 
agency venture that promotes exports to 
countries where U.S. businesses have been 
reluctant to operate. The Republican 
House formally endorsed its demise in for- 
eign-aid legislation as well. How did the 
appropriators respond? By more than dou- 
bling opic’s budget. The Budget Commit- 
tee also recommended doing away with 
the Energy Department entirely. But if the 
energy subcommittee gets its way, the de- 
partment will be cut by a mere 6% next 
year, or $940 million. 

Critics say the appropriators may get 
their comeuppance on the House floor. In- 
deed, the committee got a taste of the bat- 
tles to come last Friday, when the House 
killed the committee’s funding for the 
Army museum—a move that Livingston 
called “penny-wise and pound-foolish and 
meanspirited.” This week G.o.P. freshmen 
will lead a fight to undo optic. 

Livingston defends his committee’s 
handiwork, insisting, “We are cutting, cut- 
ting, cutting.” In many ways his job is far 
more difficult than writing the overall 
budget. The appropriators must do hand- 
to-hand combat with the special interests. 
“The Appropriations Committee is going 
to be the most difficult committee to be on 
in the Congress,” Speaker Newt Gingrich 
said shortly before the Republicans took 
over. To run the committee, the Speaker 
selected Livingston over several more se- 
nior members who he feared had less of 
a bent for revolution. Nonetheless, those 
he passed over still hold positions of enor- 
mous power as subcommittee chairmen—a 
group referred to as the “College of Cardi- 
nals.” Says a Republican aide: “The cardi- 
nals are the last bastion of the old order. 
They're accustomed to spending money, 
not cutting it.” —By Karen Tumulty/Washington 






By RICHARD LACAYO 





T WAS JUST THEIR ROUTINE TUESDAY 

strategy session that brought House 

Republican leaders to the offices of 

Newt Gingrich last week. But from the 
way majority leader Dick Armey was talk- 
ing, it could have been one of the eco- 
nomics classes he used to teach. His sub- 
ject: Recent Signs of Recession in the U.S. 
Economy. One by one he ticked off the 
signals: payrolls falling, investments soft, 
inventories high. “The economic 
indicators suggest to me that I, 
may be living with my worst 
fears,” he told them. “If you have 
a recession in 1995 or '96, the 
voters are likely to connect that 
economic event to the most no- 
table political event in their re- 
cent life. Quite frankly, that is the 
new Republican majority.” 

There may be no American en- 
terprise so sensitive to the ups and 
downs of the economy as the busi- 
ness of politics. When times are 
bad, incumbents don’t sell. That 
was the lesson George Bush 
learned hard in 1992, when his re- 
election chances were sunk by the reces- 
sion that began in 1990, But in the current 
fractious political realities, there are two 
kinds of incumbents: the Democrat in the 
White House and the uniquely and loudly 
powerful Republicans in Congress. Some- 
times it doesn’t pay to win too big. 

Especially if the economy starts pro- 
ducing too many losers. After four y: 
economic growth, the U.S. either is in 
the midst of a necessary cooling off—the 
“soft landing” that Fed Chairman Alan 
Greenspan was aiming to foster by raising 
the Federal Funds rate seven times since 
February 1994—or it’s heading for some- 
thing more painful. No one is certain yet 
which it is, but anyone disposed toward 
pessimism has plenty of supporting data. 

For one thing, the Federal Reserve last 
week reported that American industries 
cut production in May for the third con- 
secutive month. Though the 0.2% drop was 
less than half the drop of the month be- 
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at Something 
Intl ehira Recession? 


As experts argue about hard and soft landings, 
politicians from Clinton to Armey head for shelter 


fore, it still marks the longest consecutive 
decline since the 1991 recession. That fol- 
lowed news that after 2% years of steady 
and sometimes spectacular growth, the 
U.S. economy lost 101,000 jobs in May. 
The month before witnessed the third de- 
cline in a row in the index of leading eco- 
nomic indicators, which is used to forecast 
economic conditions six to nine months 
from now—when Campaign "96 will be 
well under way. “This is a pretty sizable 
slowdown,” observes economist Victor 





PORTENTS Armey, top left, is worried; meanwhile, the 
inventory of unsold new homes is at its highest in five years 


Zarnowitz of Columbia University. “In 
many ways it resembles past slowdowns 
that have become recessions.” 

At the White House they are nervously 
counting the ways. In response, some Ad- 
ministration officials have begun to signal 
to Greenspan how strongly—how very 
strongly—they hope he will come to the 
rescue soon by cutting interest 
Meanwhile, Democrats have been framing 
the Republican budget and tax-cutting 
plan as a too much, too soon shock to the 
economy. In the televised address in which 
he presented his own budget plan, the 
President warned that deficit reduction 
must not “put the brakes on so fast that we 
risk our economic prosperity.” 

While Greenspan has been surprised 
by how hard his soft landing is turning out 
to be, he and his supporters at the Fed are 
convinced the slump is a temporary “in- 
ventory correction”—a pause while busi- 
nesses draw down inventories they over- 
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built during the rapid growth of the past» 


two years. “We're not as surprised as some 


outsiders to see some weak numbers,” in- 2 


sists Fed governor Janet Yellen, a Clinton? 


appointee. * 
with the [soft landing] scenario.” 

One factor that will spell the difference 
between slowdown and recession is sus- 
tained consumer confidence and spend- 
ing. A decline could prompt businesses to 
cut back production even more, leading to 
more cuts in the work force and a further 
fall in consumer spending—the 
vicious cycle that drives a reces- 
* sion. In surveys, confidence still 
looks solid, but beneath is an en- 
during anxiety about wage stag- 
2 nation and job security. With any 
= additional sign of a serious down- 
- turn, consumer confidence could 

collapse like a nervous smile. 
: It has also not been lost on 
the Clinton White House that the 
Bush-era recession and frail re- 
covery were blamed on rate hikes 
engineered by Greenspan. In the 
next nine months, Clinton must 
decide whether to appoint him to 
a third consecutive term as chair- 
man. Greenspan might like that. Enough 


to soften his reluctance to reduce rates? If 


not, there are others on the Fed who are 
less reluctant. “I don’t think there is going 
to be a recession,” says vice chairman Alan 
Blinder, a Clinton nominee who thinks job 
creation is as important a mandate as 
Greenspan’s focus on inflation fighting. 
“But | am worried about it.” 

Meanwhile, Republicans in Congress 
are casting their own budget plans in re- 
cession-busting terms. Armey, a confirmed 
supply-sider, says a potential recession is 
more reason for the House to stand firm on 
big tax cuts. Republicans in the Senate, 
where they are skeptical about the House’s 
tax-cut arithmetic, say it’s more important 
to deliver on deficit cutting. Wall Street 
would like that too. And those crucial con- 
sumers—also known as voters? Ask them in 
November "96. Reported by Bernard 
Baumohl/New York, William McWhirter/Detroit, 
Suneel Ratan and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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“These are actually consistent 












Uncle Tom Justice 


HESE DAYS WASHINGTON SEEMS TO BE FILLED WITH 
white men who make black people uneasy, like Newt 
the slasher, Bill the waffler and Jesse the crank— 
Helms, that is, not Jackson. But the scariest of all the 
hobgoblins may well be a fellow African American, 
Supreme Court Justice Clarence Thomas. In the four years 
since George Bush chose him to fill the “black seat” vacated by 
Thurgood Marshall, Thomas has emerged as the high court's 
most aggressive advocate of z 
rolling back the gains Marshall 
fought so hard for. The mad- 
dening irony is that Thomas * 
owes his seat to precisely the 
kind of racial preference he 
goes to such lengths to excori- 
ate. And as long as he is on the 
court, no other black need ap- 
ply: Thomas fills a quota of one. 
The most disturbing thing 
about Thomas is not his con- 
clusions, but his twisted rea- 
soning and bilious rage. In his 
written opinions, he begins 
with premises that no self- 
respecting black would dis- 
agree with, then veers off into a 
neverland of color-blind phi- 
losophizing in which all race- 
based policies, from Jim Crow 
laws designed to oppress 
minorities to affirmative-action 
measures seeking to assist 
them, are conflated into one 
morally and legally pernicious 
whole. He delights in gratu- 
itously tongue-lashing — the 
majority of blacks who disagree 
with him on almost every civil 
rights issue. He heaps scorn on 
federal judges who have used 
the bench to enforce and 
expand civil rights, accusing 
them of a paternalistic belief in 
black inferiority. His harshest critics, like Wade Henderson, 
Washington director of the N.A.A.c.P., even speculate that “if 
Thomas had been on the court at the time, he would have 
opposed the decision in Brown v. Board of Education,” the 
landmark 1954 decision that struck down segregated schools. 
Even those legal scholars who think Thomas would have 
voted to outlaw segregation believe he would have done so in 
such a way as to severely hobble the drive toward racial equali- 
ty. “He takes a more limited view than any other justice for the 
past 40 years of the proper scope of authority of a federal court 
confronted with a deliberate violation of the Constitution,” says 
Harvard law professor Laurence Tribe. 
Indeed, Thomas last week attacked the logic of the Brown 
decision in his concurring opinion on Missouri v. Jenkins. In 
that decision the court overturned a federal judge’s order that 





Race Matters: Clarence Thomas undermines blacks 


The most disturbing thing 
about Thomas is not his 
conclusions, but his twisted 
reasoning and bilious rage. 


the state continue to fund lavish “magnet” schools in Kansas 
City because test scores at predominantly black schools still lag 
behind national averages. According to Thomas, the judge had 
misinterpreted previous court rulings—including Brown—“to 
support the theory that black students suffer an unspecified 
psychological harm from segregation that retards their mental 
and educational development. This approach not only relies 
upon questionable social-science research rather than 
constitutional principle, but it 
also rests on an assumption of 
black inferiority.” This, notes 
Ted Shaw, the n.a.A.c.P. Legal 
Defense and Education Fund 
lawyer who represented the 
plaintiffs in the Jenkins case, 
“is probably the first time a 
Supreme Court Justice has 
questioned the reasoning in 
Brown.” That it came from a 
black, says Rev. Wyatt Tee 
Walker, a former aide to Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., “makes me 
want to throw up.” 

Moreover, despite Thomas’ 
hostility to “questionable social 
science” when it supports a 
conclusion he disagrees with, 
he does not hesitate to incor- 
porate dubious theories into his 
opinions when they suit his 
purposes. In his brief concur- 
ring opinion in the court's 
Adarand Constructors v. Pena, 
in which the court suggested 
that federal set-aside programs 
for minority contractors may 
be unconstitutional, Thomas 
wrote, “Inevitably, such pro- 
grams engender attitudes of 
superiority or, alternatively, 
provoke resentment among 
those who believe that they 
have been wronged by the 
government's use of race. These programs stamp minorities 
with a badge of inferiority and may cause them to develop 
dependencies or to adopt an attitude that they are entitled to 
preferences.” That claim reflects the wisdom of Gingrich 
country, where, as the House Speaker opined last week, 
most problems poor black people face are caused by their 
own “bad habits.” 

Because Thomas is black, says Shaw, “the positions he takes 
in race cases give a little bit more encouragement to other Jus- 
tices who advance views that are at odds with those of most 
black Americans.” The court will soon rule on another vital 
issue: whether it is constitutional to create majority black dis- 
tricts so that African Americans can be elected to Congress. As 
they await Thomas’ vote, a lot of blacks besides Wyatt Tee 
Walker are feeling queasy all over again. tae 
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EVERY YEAR, Toyota buys thousands of parts from 


communities right across the country, In fact, we buy 


more than $4.6 billion per year in parts for both 


domestic and overseas production, from more than 440 


INVESTING IN THE THINGS 


U.S. suppliers. Whether it’s engine blocks from Ohio, 
batteries from Tennessee or wiper systems from New 
York, our investment in local industries is paying off in 


the form of thousands of jobs across the United States. 
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The Bosnian government 


massed 15,000 
troops in these areas 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 
ESPITE A COUPLE OF SUCCESSFUL 
campaigns, the army of the Mus- 
lim-led Bosnian government 
always seemed to be the belea- 
guered combatant, retreating 
from Serb onslaughts, unable to 

recover the initiative. Thus, when the 
government ordered up to 15,000 of 
its troops to mass north and west of its 
besieged capital of Sarajevo, few expect- 
ed anything dramatic—even after a na- 
tionwide state of alert was imposed and 
the populace was warned that something 
had to be done “to prevent an obvious 
catastrophe.” 

And then the Bosnian guns opened up. 
Beginning Thursday morning, Bosnian ar- 
tillery, machine-gun and infantry attacks 
raked rebel Serb positions 10 to 12 miles 
north of Sarajevo, and fighting spread to 
the west and southwest. Inside the city, 
government units pressed out toward the 
heights on which Serb heavy artillery, mor- 
tars and armored vehicles encircle the cap- 
ital. The Serbs responded by blasting gov- 
ernment strongpoints below and lobbed 
shells into civilian areas, hitting a hospital. 

Under the guns, in an apartment 
building in downtown Sarajevo, a group 
of Bosnians waited out the battle. Nijaz 
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The Muslims launch an offensive that may lead to 
besieged Sarajevo, or back to the negotiating table 


















BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


Bosnian government 
controlled 


Serb controlled 


X* Fighting last week 


Mutevelic, 66, was resigned. The Bosni- 
ans might not succeed, but he was glad 
they were trying. “The question is very 
simple,” he said. “Is such a life worth liv- 
ing, or is it not better to fight?” His wife 
Rada and their neighbors Senada Hukovic 
and Ksenija Crvenkovic agreed. “Politics 
has not managed to tear us apart,” said 
Crvenkovic. “And see, I’m a Croat, Rada 
is a Serb, and Nijaz and Senada are Mus- 
lims. That’s Sarajevo.” 

Last week’s fighting looked very much 


Bosnian Serb 
leader Radovan 
Karadzic has 
rejected peace 
offers so far. 

Will the fighting 
change his mind? 
like an attempt by the Bosnians to break the 
three-year siege. President Alija Izetbegovic 
almost said as much. His army, he declared, 
had been “ordered to undertake measures to 
prevent any further strangulation of the 
city.” There was no question the Serbs’ grip 
was throttling Sarajevo. For three weeks the 
city’s natural gas and electricity had been 
cut off, and water had to be pumped by 









hand. Humanitarian-aid shipments were 
halted by the Serb blockade, and food ware- 
houses were empty. Air shipments of sup- 
plies have been impossible for two months 
because Serbs have threatened to shoot 
down incoming planes. 

Even so, is the lightly armed Bosnian 
army really launching a thrust straight into 
the ring of armor the Serbs have clamped 

| on the city? The Serbs, 12,000 strong, hold 
all the high ground and have hundreds of 
heavy artillery pieces and mortars zeroed in 


™®> Alija Izetbegovic 
told his people he 
had ordered the 
army to prevent 
the further 
strangulation of 
their capital 

on approach routes. An uphill battle 
against the Serbs would not only produce 
huge Bosnian casualties but would also 
open the entire capital to retaliatory 
shelling from Serb positions. The blood- 
shed would be sickening, and there is no 
certainty the Bosnians could succeed no 
matter how professional their forces have 
become or how high their morale may be. 
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But perhaps the Bosnian game is de- 
ception rather than surprise. Most of the 
military experts watching last week's of- 
fensive take shape confessed that they 
were confused. One of them, Canadian 
Lieut. Colonel Daniel Redburn, had a par- 
ticularly close vantage point. He was bot- 
tled up with his detachment of peacekeep- 
ers at a U.N. base in Visoko that had been 
blockaded and mined by Bosnian-govern- 
ment troops. He could see smoke and explo- 
sions rising from a battle a couple of miles 
away but could only guess at their signifi- 
cance. “Is that a bluff?” he asked. “Do they 
want to get to Sarajevo? Is that the aim?” 
Then he answered, “Not for the moment.” 

There were also prolonged exchanges 
of artillery around three other towns north 
and east of Sarajevo, leading some military 
analysts to suspect that the Bosnian-gov- 
ernment forces were trying to stretch the 
Serb defenders as thin as possible, probing 
for a weak point to exploit. They made 
progress in places, and U.N. observers said 
they had cut some Serb supply routes. 

Whatever its strategy may be, the gov- 
ernment plainly does not retain much 
hope for protection from the U.N. “We can- 
not live through another winter of siege,” 
Bosnian Foreign Minister Muhamed 
Sacirbey told reporters in Vienna. Britain 
and France, the main contributors to the 








U.N. military force in Bosnia, reacted with 
dismay. French President Jacques Chirac, 
on his first visit to Washington since taking 
office, cautioned Sarajevo that an offensive 
“would be a grave error.” He joined Bill 
Clinton in an appeal to the Bosnians for a 
cease-fire. 

Chirac pressed Washington hard to 
vote in the Security Council to approve re- 
inforcements for the U.N. Protection 
Force, UNPROFOR, in Bosnia. Clinton was 
amenable, but Republican congressional 
leaders, believing the peacekeeping mis- 
sion to be a failure, objected to paying the 
customary U.S. peacekeeping assessment 
of 31%, which could mean an additional 
$128 million for the rest of this year. The 
French President argued that the rein- 
forcements, up to 12,500 French, British 
and Dutch troops, were needed “to react 
any time U.N. soldiers are attacked, humil- 
iated or deprived of their freedom.” 

There is ample reason for concern 
about the U.N. troops in Bosnia, but it is not 
certain that more of them will improve 
their circumstances. Three weeks after the 
Bosnian Serbs had taken hundreds of 
peacekeepers hostage, they were still hold- 
ing 26 of them prisoner and confining 91 
others at their posts. In the process of elim- 
inating the U.N. role around Sarajevo, the 
Serbs started using several hundred ar- 
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MOVING UP: Muslim infantry troops head 
for the high ground near Visoko as they 
open their offensive north of Sarajevo 


tillery pieces and mortars the U.N. had 
placed under guard at collection points 
around Sarajevo. What came as a surprise 
last week was that Bosnian government 
forces joined so eagerly in the abuse of 
UNPROFOR. They shelled and blockaded 
Visoko, where Canadians were posted, and 
disarmed a Russian unit at a U.N. observa- 
tion post in the suburb of Mojmilo, south of 
the capital. At the same time, government 
troops emulated the Serbs by retrieving 42 
mortars and artillery pieces from a U.N. 
weapons-collection station, 

In Halifax, Canada, for an economics 
summit, Chirac claimed that the rapid-reac- 
tion force would “have a serious and effec- 
tive military capability” to come to the aid of 
Blue Helmet contingents in trouble. That 
sounded like a threat to both the Bosnian 
Serbs and the Bosnian government, but it 
was immediately undermined by the decla- 
rations made by peacekeeping officials on 
the ground in Bosnia. The senior U.N. rep- 
resentative, Yasushi Akashi, announced that 
the new force will operate under the same 
rules that have applied in the past and thus 
will undertake no actions without the con- 
sent of the Bosnian Serbs. 

Britain and France hope the U.N. 
peacekeeping mission can hang on long 
enough to help produce a negotiated settle- 
ment, which some experts believe might fi- 
nally be possible. The Serbs have held their 
1,000-mile-long front lines for three years, 
and their field army of up to 80,000 is 
stretched thin. The Bosnian government's 
forces lack heavy weaponry but have grown 
to about 150,000 troops. “The Bosnian 
Serbs are overextended,” U.S, General 
John Galvin, the former NATO commander, 
said in Washington last week, “and they are 
outnumbered.” Still, they have artillery. 
Norman Cigar, a military analyst at the 
Marine Corps School of Advanced War- 
fighting outside Washington, says the Bos- 
nian advantage in manpower and the Serbs’ 
advantage in artillery create a “recipe for an 
indecisive, bloody, volatile stalemate.” 

A military standoff could provide the 
opening diplomats are looking for, With 
war-weariness and lower morale setting 
in, even the Serbs may be interested now. 
The Contact Group still hopes it can per- 
suade Serbian President Slobodan Milose- 
vie to provide the extra push that will get 
his Bosnian Serb kin to the bargaining 
table. If the new offensive that exploded 
last week shows both sides they are on a 
path to greater violence in a war neither 
can win, the moribund negotiations could 
take on new life. —Reported by 
Massimo Calabresi/Visoko, Thomas Sancton/ 
Halifax, Alexandra Stigimayer/Sarajevo and 
Mark Thompson/Washington 
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AS RETIREMENT NEARS, YOU’LL 







’ 
FEEL AN OVERPOWERING URGE TO } 
INVEST MORE CONSERVATIVELY. 
SHOULD YOU RESIST IT? 
It’s a very normal urge. You've worked hard to accumulate your nest egg and you don’t 
want to blow it now. 
But there’s also a danger in playing it too safe, by putting too much of your retirement 
assets into fixed-income instruments such as CDs and money market funds. Even with a low rate of 
inflation, you risk running out of money before you run out of time. 
A smarter strategy is to invest for total return, including a mix of 
‘ stocks or stock mutual funds. Of course, this poses the problem of what 
kind of stock funds to buy. Balanced? Growth? Inter- 
national? And what percentage of your retirement 
s 


assets should you invest in each? One thing is 
definitely clear—you need a plan and a partner 
to help make that plan work for you. 
You'll find both at Merrill Lynch. 
One of our Financial Consultants will help 
you design a plan you can live with, emotional- 
ly as well as financially. We also have more ways to 
make that plan work for you than anyone else. 
Hopefully, you are beginning to feel an overpow 
ering urge to pick up the phone and call us. 


That's one urge you should not resist. Our number is 


M 


1-800-MERRILL, ext. 9462. 
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Assault at High Noon 


In a bid to end the invasion of their homeland, 
Chechen terrorists strike back across the border 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


HARRED BUILDINGS AND STREETS LIT- 

tered with bloody corpses. Gunfire 

and exploding shells. Civilian hos- 

tages huddled together in fear. These 
sights and sounds have become such stan- 
dard fare on Russia’s TV news shows in the 
six months since Moscow invaded the 
breakaway region of Chechnya that most 
Russians have grown complacent, believ- 
ing the horrors of the Chechen war to be far 
removed from their daily lives. Few, in fact, 
paid serious attention to repeated threats 
by rebel leader Jokhar Dudayev 
to spread the conflict beyond 
Chechnya’s borders. Then last 
week the Chechens finally made 
good on that vengeful promise. 
Suddenly the horrible images 
on TV were coming not from 
Chechnya but from a city in 
Russia itself. By week’s end the 
entire nation was in shock, as 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of Russian hostages were under 
threat of death. 

In a terrorist raid unprece- 
dented since the Russian civil 
war of the 1920s, more than 80 
Chechens crossed into the 
neighboring Stavropol territory, 
concealed in trucks supposedly 
transporting coffins from the 
war zone, to launch a daring as- 
sault at high noon on the city of 
Budyonnovsk (pop. 100,000), 
some 70 miles from the 
Chechen border. Splitting into 
squads of five and six, the gunmen—armed 
with automatic rifles, machine guns and 
grenade launchers—fanned out across the 
city, joining up, according to Russian secu- 
rity officials, with rebels already in place. 

After a battle with badly overmatched 
local police in which at least 20 officers were 
killed, the invaders occupied the Budyon- 
novsk town hall for almost two hours and 
hoisted the green, white and red Chechen 
flag in a mocking show of victory. Then the 
raiding party torched houses, set cars 
aflame, randomly sprayed passersby with 
bullets and pulled passengers off buses. Fi- 
nally they retreated to the city hospital, tak- 
ing hundreds of civilian hostages as a shield 
against hastily dispatched Russian special 
forces. The raiders “drove over people; they 


shot peaceful civilians in cold blood,” re- 
ported Deputy Interior Minister Yevgeni 
Abramov. “What they are doing cannot be 
described as the behavior of human beings.” 

The Chechen terror team issued a 
chilling ultimatum to the Russians: either 
begin the immediate withdrawal of troops 
from Chechnya or face a bloodbath. As 
government forces kept a tense vigil out- 
side the hospital, stories quickly spread 
that to discourage rescue attempts the ter- 
rorists had mined the building and 
splashed gasoline on the hostages—num- 
bering by some estimates close to 2,000. 


Ratcheting up the war of nerves, Shamil 
Basayev, a top rebel commander and 
leader of the operation, told journalists at a 
hastily improvised press conference: “It 
does not matter to us when we die. If nec- 
essary, we will shoot the hostages.” 

The raid came at a particularly embar- 
rassing moment for the Kremlin. Only 
hours before the assault began, Prime Min- 
ister Victor Chernomyrdin had claimed 
that the government had taken measures 
to prevent terrorist attacks on Russian ter- 
ritory. With security tightened throughout 
Russia against more Chechen terror, Pres- 
ident Boris Yeltsin immediately vowed to 
do everything possible to free the hostages, 
denouncing the attack as “unprecedented 


in cynicism and cruelty.” In reality, the | 


Kremlin had few options. It was certainly 
not prepared to negotiate an end to the 
Chechen war under such conditions, mak- 
ing a show of force inevitable. 

At dawn on Saturday, government 
forces stormed the hospital compound. Af- 
ter a four-hour fire fight, the troops seized 
the ground floor of the main building but 
encountered heavy resistance from the ter- 
rorists, who held most of the hostages on the 
top floors. Women holding white sheets 
were pushed to the windows as targets. 
Both sides agreed to a cease-fire, and 227 
hostages were freed; but shooting resumed 
again after five hours. When a second Russ- 
ian attempt to storm the hospital failed, an 
uneasy stalemate settled in. Chernomyrdin 
moved to break the deadlock by calling 
rebel leader Basayev directly by telephone 
at the hospital to discuss conditions for the 
release of the hostages, including a cease- 
fire in the Chechen war. Yeltsin meanwhile 
had gone to Halifax, Nova Scotia, where the 
summit of the seven leading economic 





ORDEAL OF THE INNOCENT: A masked raider is surrounded by terrified hostages in the Budyonnovsk 
hospital. Rebel leader Basayev, left, defiantly answers reporters’ questions two days after the attack 


powers was being held. After meeting with 
Yeltsin, the seven condemned violence on 
both sides of the Chechen conflict. 

The events in Budyonnovsk overshad- 
owed good news last week for the Kremlin 
from the Chechen front. Russian forces 
seized the strategic villages of Shatoi and 
Nojai-Yurt, the last two major strongholds of 
Dudayev’s forces. But the surprise Chechen 
raid on Russian territory signaled that for 
desperate fighters like Basayev, who has lost 
his wife and almost all his family in the war, 
the grudge match with Moscow is far from 
over. In fact, Budyonnovsk may be the 
opening skirmish in a new guerrilla war, 
waged on the streets of towns and cities 
across Russia. —With reporting by Dean 
Fischer/Washington and Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 
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By LARA MARLOWE TEIIRAN 


OW POTENT IS IRAN’S VARIETY 
of militant political Islam? To Bill 
Clinton and Warren Christopher, 
it is one of the most dangerous 
forces on earth. But listen to what 
an Iranian housewife named Ha- 
Earlier this month, just be 
fore the sixth anniversary of the death of 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini, she sat on a 
carpet inside his gold-domed mausoleum. 
Under her loosely draped chador she wore 
blue jeans and a bright turquoise blouse. 
“I was 16 when I joined the Revolu- 
tionary Guards [in 1979],” she said. “I used 
to go out in the patrol car with the sisters 
[female Revolutionary Guards]. They were 
looking for women who weren't wearing 
proper Islamic covering. They threw acid 
in their faces or said, ‘Let me take off your 
lipstick,’ and cut their lips with a razor hid- 
den in a Kleenex.” She also recalls the ear- 
ly lure of plunder. “The government of 


fezeh has to say 


fered my husband and me a villa in north 
Tehran. It was incredible, like a palace. My 
husband said, ‘No, we can’t take it.’ But 
there were many other Revolutionary 
Guards who drank alcohol and took peo- 
ple’s houses. It sickened us, and we both 
quit. Now my husband is a truck driver. He 
drives to Germany. When he comes home 
I have a bottle of whisky waiting, and we 
drink it together. I dress like the loose 
women in Europe for him. I don’t think 
God minds.” 

In Iran today, many men and women 
like Hafezeh maintain their faith in Islam 
but have distanced themselves from the rev- 
olution and its strict way of life. Pervasive 
corruption and a troubled economy have 
deepened disillusionment, and in recent 
months serious riots have broken out in sev- 
eral cities. Meanwhile, the U.S. and Israel 
regard Iran as a rogue state that seeks to ex 
port terror, build nuclear weapons and sab 
otage the Middle East peace process. When 
the Clinton Administration recently im- 
posed a complete economic embargo, the 
rhetoric was harsher than that against any 
other country. But however real the threat 
from Tehran may be, one factor is not wide- 
ly understood: the revolution is decaying. 
Iran is already severely undermining itself. 

lhe schism between a diminishing core 
of loyal revolutionaries and the rest of Iran- 
ian society is growing. The divide is reli- 
gious, political and especially cultural. 
“When I came back from the war with Iraq 
I was disgusted,” says a Revolutionary 
Guard commander, “I saw my friends mar- 
tyred, and here all the young people wanted 
was to be like Madonna and Michael Jack- 
son.” By their way of dress, Iranians signal 
where they stand in the cultural divide. De- 
vout revolutionaries wear dark colors. Men 
favor baggy trousers, long-sleeved shirts but 
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REVOLUTIONARY 


S. embargo may hurt, 


CULTURE CLASH: A Tehran woman in a chador eyes Western-style children’s clothes 


toned to the neck and several days’ growth of 
beard; women wear layers of Islamic cloth 
ing known as hijab, including the magneh (a 
headdress) and the chador. On the other 
side, the garbzadeh—literally, “those poi- 
soned by the West”—wear jeans and colored 
short-sleeved shirts if they are men; the 
women wear a raincoat-like * 
manteau, and tie their scarves loosely 

“Uniforms” far outnumber chadors in 
Tehran. “We don’t sell chadors anymore,” 
says Hossein, a clerk in an 
store on Vali Asr Street, the capital’s main 
thoroughfare. “Most of the ladies in 
Tehran wear ‘uniforms. If they said 
women could wear what they want, we'd 
start making miniskirts tomorrow.” Then 
he turned serious. “People don’t need this 
kind of Islam. They need to live decently 
Only old men go to the mosque now. We 
heard too many lies there.” 

If Iran’s citizens are indifferent about 
the values of the revolution, many of the 
country’s officials are deeply cynical. Cor- 
ruption permeates Iranian society. Noth- 


uniform,” or 


Islamic dress 


ing can be accomplished in Tehran—from 
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booking an airline seat to sending a fax 
abroad to extracting goods from customs 
without paying a bribe. Even the Revolu 
tionary Guards who run the morality-en- 
forcing komitehs can be bought. When 
parties are busted for playing loud music or 
serving alcohol, guests are still taken to lo 
cal komiteh headquarters. So are women 
who show too much hair under their 
scarves, and unmarried couples caught in 
public together. But in Tehran such cases 
now rarely end up in revolutionary courts 
Once they are paid off, the Revolutionary 
Guards let the offe nders go. What used to 
be a system of enforcing strict religious 
rules about behavior has devolved into an 
excuse for a shakedown 

Everyone has a story about how the 
Imam’s principles have been corroded 
Tehran newspapers have reported the ar 
rest of dozens of bank officials, oil company 
executives, provincial mayors—even a 
member of parliament—on charges of bribe 
taking and embezzlement. A young woman 
in a clothing store in the shantytown of Is- 
lam Shahr, where riots occurred in April 
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DISINTEGRATION 


wal 


danger to the mullahs is from their own people 


YOUTHFUL REBELLION: During the past year graffiti have begun to appear in cities 


gives a gruesome example. Pretending to 
examine merchandise, she whispers anx- 
iously, “My neighbors buried their 16-year- 
old son last week. The government made 
them pay 8 million rials [$2,700] to get back 
his body. We don’t know if he was killed in 
the riots or later.” 

While the corrupt get richer, the rest of 
the country gets poorer. In just five years, 
Iran has accumulated nearly $40 billion in 
foreign debt. Prices for staple items have 
doubled or tripled so far this year. Sixteen 
years after the revolution, the average per 
capita income is just a quarter of what it 
was in 1979. How does the world’s fourth 
largest oil-producing nation, with the sec- 
ond largest gas reserves, drive its economy 
into the ground? Officials blame recon- 
struction from the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq war 
and needed infrastructure projects. The 
country is also in the throes of a painful 
transition from a controlled to a free-mar- 
ket economy. But the government made 
colossal errors. From 1990 until 1993 the 
central bank depleted reserves by selling 
dollars for rials to government companies, 








ministries and the powerful, autonomous 
Islamic foundations at just 5% of the dol- 
lar’s real cost. 





HE OWNER OF A KEBAB RESTAURANT 
in poor south Tehran surveys the 
bedraggled unemployed men out- 
side. “People are so hungry they're 
stealing,” he notes. His restaurant 
is empty, but the men hear him 
complaining and come in. They nod agree- 
ment while he continues, “The riots in Is- 
lam Shahr and Akbar Abad spread like 
wildfire. Down the road in Shush, people 
broke windows. In the Shah’s time, rice 
was 70 rials a kilo; now it’s 7,000. If the 
government hears me say this, they will 
shoot me as a counterrevolutionary.” 
America’s actions have added to the eco- 
nomic problems. When Clinton announced 
the embargo on April 30, the rial collapsed. 
No other country has joined the embargo, 
and Iran will find other buyers for the 
$3.5 billion worth of oil that the U.S. pur- 
chased in 1994. But the boycott may hurt 
nonetheless: most of Iran’s oil-production 
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equipment is American, and badly in need 
of spare parts. 

Iran’s economic crisis may be endan- 
gering its nuclear energy program, which 
the U.S. fears is a stepping-stone to the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons. Negotia- 
tions for Chinese reactors are stalled over 
lack of money. Russia is selling Iran a light- 
water reactor—despite U.S. objections—for 
$1 billion, but Tehran is half a billion dol- 
lars in arrears with its payments for other 
Russian imports. 

Compounding Iran’s difficulties, the 
government is divided and weak. President 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani and his allies 
have often been called pragmatists and their 
opponents hard-liners, but the labels do not 
convey the multitude of factions vying for 
power. “Only personal interests and family 
interests are priorities—for all of them,” says 
a longtime diplomat. Though himself a mul- 
lah, Rafsanjani would like to weaken the 
clergy’s grip on Iran’s domestic affairs. But 
he lost control when a conservative, hostile 
parliament was voted in three years ago. 
“Rafsanjani is Iran’s Gorbachev—he wants 
to, but he can't,” says the diplomat. 

The U.S. calls Iran’s assistance to such 
radical Islamic groups as Hizballah, Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad “support for terrorism.” 
These groups say they are fighting Israeli oc- 
cupation. Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velay- 
ati asserts that the government “is against 
any kind of terrorism” and implies that hard- 
liners trying to sabotage Iran’s relations with 
the West are responsible for the many assas- 
sinations of Iranian opponents in Europe. 

As for the nuclear program, the U.S. and 
Israel say that Iran could possess nuclear 
weapons in five years. The Iranians respond 
that the Shah spent billions on nuclear pow- 
er, and that as signatories to the nonprolif- 
eration treaty, they have a right to develop 
nuclear technology for peaceful uses. “You 
use nuclear technology in medicine, in agri- 
culture, in genetic engineering,” says Velay- 
ati. But the large number of Iranians being 
trained as nuclear specialists, the country’s 
huge energy reserves and the very long odds 
that biotech companies will be cropping up 
in Iran all inspire suspicion. 

For all that, Iran is still a much less fer- 
vid, single-minded country than it was un- 
der Khomeini. Suffering as it does from a 
discredited ideology, unbridled corruption 
and a ruined economy, it most nearly re- 
sembles the Soviet Union in its last years. At 
the moment there is no realistic alternative 
to the revolutionary institutions that govern 
Iran, but in the Soviet Union in the early 
1980s there was no obvious alternative to 
the Communist Party, and still it collapsed. 
Moreover, Iran is threatened by the pull of 
Western culture and democracy. Iranians 
crave the prosperity they see in the West— 
but especially the West's freedom to think, 
live and speak as they wish. ia 
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There’s more to the Maeda 


Mazda presents a new take on the 
old idea of getting what you pay 
for. The Mazda Millenia. A luxury 
sedan designed to compete with 
brands like Mercedes, BMW and 
Lexus, albeit a bit unfairly. Because 
the Millenia isn’t sold by a separate 
luxury division. It’s sold by Mazda. 
Without the luxury overhead and 
without the luxury markup. So 
more of what you spend 


goes into what you drive. 


TEACHING 
MERCEDES ABOUT 
PRECISION 


Unlike other luxury 


cars, the sides of the 

Millenia are stamped 

from single pieces, not 

welded from smaller ones. 

The result is a fit so precise, body 
panel seams are 20% tighter than 
on a Mercedes C280. 


And the passenger cabin is so solid, 


it’s quieter than the Mercedes’ as well. 


PASSING BMW AND 
GETTING BETTER MILEAGE 


To power the Millenia S$, Mazda produced 
the revolutionary Miller-cycle engine. 

This unique, high-output 

V6 is up to 80% more 

powerful 


iF a my 


than ordinary engines of comparable size. 
And though it makes the Millenia S faster 
from 0 to 60 than the V8-powered BMW 


530i, it actually burns less fuel.* 


Competitive claims based on results of tests conducted by Automotive Marketing Consultants, Inc., and certified by the United States 
Auto Club. Models tested with automatic transmission. * Millenia S EPA estimated 28 mpg highway/20 mpg city. ** Available on most colors 











Millenia than meets the wallet. 


BEAUTY BEING SKIN SAFETY, AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 
DEEP, IT PAYS TO HAVE 
THICK SKIN 


Naturally, Mazda wanted the Millenia 
to surpass its rivals in appearance. So the 
exclusive “high reflex” paint process was 


Mazda's innovations didn’t stop with 
luxury. The Millenia meets global safety 
requirements through 1997. With anti- 
lock brakes, dual air bags and front-wheel 
drive for better traction on snow and ice. 


Special cross members in the frame 








transfer and disperse the energy of impact 
so that, in an accident, even the side that 
isn’t hit helps protect you. For everyday 
peace of mind, the Millenia 
comes with a 36-month/ 
50,000-mile warranty 
and 24-hour Emergency 


Roadside Assistance.’ 


Or:3 
2 s 
a a 
/ ’ J The Mazda Millenia. 
/ 
y | Starting at just $27,325," 
one place we’re sure you 
invented to rotate the car as it dries, won't mind settling for less. For a free 


resulting in decadently thick coats of brochure, call 1-800-639-1000. 


paint and a finish so deep, it looks as maZzDa 
a 


| though you could dip your finger into it* It JUST FEELS RIGHT. 


tSee dealer for details on limited warranty and Roadside Assistance programs. tt$27,325 MSRP for Millenia with cloth trim. $33,395 MSRP 
for Millenia S shown. Taxes, license, freight, options, dealer charges extra. Actual prices set by dealer. © 1995 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 
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Estrogen 


Dilemma 


America’s No. 1 drug is an elixir of youth, but 
women must decide if it’s worth the risk of cancer 


By CLAUDIA WALLIS 








N FEB. 13, 1963, A NEW PATIENT STRODE INTO THE OFFICE OF NEW YORK CITY 

gynecologist Robert A. Wilson. To Wilson, she was nothing less than a rev- 

elation or, to be more precise, a walking, talking confirmation of his most 

deeply held medical convictions. Wilson was a leading proponent of treat- 

ing menopausal women with the female hormone estrogen. He was con- 

vinced that, given early enough and continued throughout life, hormone 
treatment could actually prevent what he called the “staggering catastrophe” of 
menopause and the “fast and painful aging process” that attended it. 


Wilson’s new patient, “Mrs. P.G.,” as he lat- 
er called her, said she was 52 years old, but her 
body told another story. “Her breasts were sup- 
ple and firm, her carriage erect; she had good 
general muscle tone, no dryness of the mucous 
membranes and no visible genital atrophy. 
Above all,” Wilson noted, “her skin was smooth 
and pliant as a girl’s.” When asked about meno- 
pause, she laughed and replied, “I assure you, 
Dr. Wilson, I have never yet missed a period. 
I’m so regular, astronomers could use me for 
timing the moon.” 

Pressed for her secret, the youthful matron 
eventually revealed she had been taking birth- 
2 control pills, containing estrogen and a second fe- 
?male hormone, progesterone. That was the very 
«formula Wilson had developed as a means not 
Zonly to treat menopausal complaints but also to 
° forestall the aging process. Mrs. P.G. was a lush ex- 


Me 





emplar of his notion that “menopause is unneces- 
sary. It can be prevented entirely.” 

Three years later, in a hugely successful book, 
Feminine Forever, Wilson announced the good 
news to all womankind. “For the first time in his- 
tory,” he wrote, “women may share the promise of 
tomorrow as biological equals of men ... Thanks to 
hormone therapy, they may look forward to pro- 
longed well-being and extended youth.” 

Estrogen is indeed the closest thing in modern 
medicine to an elixir of youth—a drug that slows the 
ravages of time for women. It is already the 
No. 1 prescription drug in America, and it is about 
to hit its demographic sweet spot: the millions of 
baby boomers now experiencing their first hot 
flashes. What Wilson didn’t appreciate, but what to- 
day's women should know, is that, like every other 
magic potion, this one has a dark side. To gain the 
full benefits of estrogen, a woman must take it not 
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6¢ Menopause is unnecessary. 


women] may look forward to prolonged well-be 


only at menopause but also for decades af- 
terward. It means a lifetime of drug taking 
and possible side effects that include an in- 
creased risk of several forms of cancer. That 
danger was underscored last week by a re- 
portin the New England Journal of Medicine 
reaffirming the long-suspected link between 
estrogen-replacement therapy and breast 


ly marvelous benefits of estrogen may be the 
most difficult health decision a woman can 
make. And there’s no avoiding it. 

As research reveals the pros and cons of 
estrogen, the therapy’s popularity has 
flowed and ebbed like some sort of nation- 
al hormonal cycle. Wilson’s book did won- 
ders for the sale of Premarin (a form of 
estrogen made from—and named for—a 
pregnant mare's urine). But estrogen use 
plummeted after 1975, when studies re- 
vealed that women taking the hormone 
had up toa 14-fold increased risk of uterine 
cancer. Reports of a 30% increased risk of 
breast cancer scared away many others. 

Today estrogen in its various forms 
pills, patches and creams—is flowing as nev- 
er before. Cancer risks have been dimin- 
ished, doctors believe, by lowering the 
dosages used in hormone-replacement 
therapy (HRT). The risk of uterine cancer, in 
particular, can be virtually eliminated, ex- 
perts say, by adding synthetic progesterone 
(progestin) to the estrogen prescription, ei- 
ther combined in one capsule or as a sepa- 
rate pill. Meanwhile a raft of studies show- 
ing new and unexpected benefits has 
propelled medical enthusiasm for the treat- 
ment to huge, if not quite Wilsonian, pro- 
portions. Estrogen, it seems, can prevent or 
slow many of the ravages of aging, including: 


Menopausal miseries. The oldest and most 
familiar use of HRT is to relieve the hot 
flashes, night sweats, vaginal dryness and 
other symptoms of estrogen “withdrawal” 
that occur around menopause, when the 
ovaries produce less and less estrogen. 
Heart disease. Several studies, including 
the famous Nurses Health Study that fol- 
lowed 120,000 nurses for more than 10 
years, have found that postmenopausal 
women on estrogen have about half the in- 
cidence of heart disease of those who don’t 
take hormones. HRT seems to improve a 
woman’s ratio of good cholesterol (HDL) to 
bad cholesterol (LDL) and also maintains 
the pliability of the blood vessels, lessening 
the risk of blockage. 
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Osteoporosis. Estrogen is the most effec- 
tive means of preventing the thinning of 
bones that makes older women so vulnera- 
ble to fractures. Studies have shown that it 
cuts the risk of hip fractures up to 50% if 
treatment begins at menopause. And new 
evidence suggests that it could help pre- 
vent devastating fractures even when 
treatment begins at 70 or older. 

Mental deterioration. Several small trials 
have indicated that estrogen improves 
memory for postmenopausal women. And 
a tantalizing study, reported in 1993, found 
that HRT enhanced the mental function of 
women with mild to moderate symptoms of 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

Colon cancer. A large study released in 
April found that estrogen users had a 29% 
lower risk of dying from colon cancer than 
nonusers. For those on estrogen more than 
10 years, the risk was 55% lower. 

Aging skin. HRT seems to help preserve skin 
elasticity, much as Wilson boasted. It helps 
maintain the collagen that keeps skin look- 
ing plumped up and moist. 

Given all this, it’s no wonder doctors 
are handing out estrogen prescriptions 
with almost gleeful enthusiasm. Accord- 
ing to researchers at the Food and Drug 
Administration, estrogen prescriptions in 
the U.S. more than doubled between 
1982 and 1992. About a quarter of U.S. 
women at or past menopause—roughly 
10 million—take the hormone, making es- 
trogen a billion-dollar business. As baby 
boomers approach menopause, those 
numbers will skyrocket. 

While gynecologists acknowledge that 
there are risks to estrogen therapy, they 
tend to emphasize the pluses. “The benefits 
of HRT will outweigh the risks for most 
women,” says Dr. William Andrews, for- 
mer president of the American College of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. “Eight times as 
many women die of heart attacks as die of 
breast cancer.” 

Still, the specter of cancer continues to 
haunt HRT. With last week’s New England 
Journal report, hope faded that progestin 
would offer estrogen users protection 
against breast cancer, as it does against 
uterine cancer. In fact, it appears that the 
combined hormones may put women at a 
higher risk for breast cancer than estrogen 
alone. This bad news came in the wake of 
an alarming report in May suggesting that 
long-term use of estrogen heightens the 
risk of fatal ovarian cancer. 





Thanks to hormone therapy, 
ing and extended youth. 


Even before these disturbing reports 
appeared, American women were distinct- 
ly less exuberant about estrogen than their 
doctors. A 1987 survey showed that 20% of 
women given a prescription for estrogen 
never even fill it. Of those who do begin 
taking the hormone, a third stop within 
nine months, and more than half quit with- 
in one year. Many others go on and off Hr. 
Some do it because they don’t feel quite 
right on the medication, some because 
they hate taking drugs, many because they 
worry about cancer. “I feel like a guinea 
pig,” complains a 52-year-old woman at- 
tending a women’s discussion group in 
Minnesota. “In 10 years we'll all be saying 
‘We should have been on hormones!’ or 
‘Damn it, why did we take those things?’” 





For many women there is something 
fundamentally disturbing about turning a 
natural event like menopause into a dis- 
ease that demands decades of medication. 
And there’s something spooky about con- 
tinuing to have monthly bleeding at age 60, 
a fairly common consequence of some 
types of hormone therapy. “Why fight 
vainly to remain in a stage of life you can’t 
be in anymore, instead of enjoying the 
stage you are in?” asks Dr. Nada Stotland, 
51, an HRT dropout. Stotland, a psychiatrist 
at the University of Chicago, says she is 
“extra skeptical, because there are power- 
ful forces that aim one toward prescribed 
hormones, but there is no profit motive in 
not prescribing something.” 

Breast-cancer specialist Dr. Susan Love 
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shares her skepticism: “Many gynecologists 
are handing out these hormones like 
M&M's,” she says. No matter how beneficial 
estrogen may seem, no drug treatment 
comes without drawbacks. In biology as in 
business, notes the Los Angeles oncologist, 
“there’s no free lunch.” 


To understand the risks and wonders of 
estrogen therapy, it helps to know some- 
thing about the hormone’s natural role in 
the body. Estrogen is powerful stuff. Re- 
ceptors for the hormone are found in 
some 300 different tissues, from brain to 
bone to liver. This means that in one way 
or another, all these tissues respond to 
the presence of estrogen. Some, includ- 
ing tissues in the urinogenital tract, the 
blood vessels, the skin and the breasts, 
require estrogen to maintain their tone 
and flexibility. 

Estrogen levels begin to rise in girls 
as early as age 8 in response to a sym- 
phony of signals that stir sexual develop- 
ment. The hypothalamus, in the brain, 
acts as the maestro, spurring 
the pituitary to release hor- 
mones, which in turn prompt 
the ovaries to churn out es- 
- trogen. By age 11 or 12, pro- 
3 duction of estrogen and other 
» hormones by the ovaries is 

sufficient to trigger the de- 
velopment of the breasts, 
growth of underarm and pu- 
bic hair, and the beginning of 
menstruation. But because 
these hormones influence so 
many tissues, they incite all 
sorts of adolescent mayhem: 
oilier hair and blemished 
skin, lurching moodiness, a 
growing interest in sex, and 
sometimes severe menstrual 
cramps. 

In many ways, menopause 
is a mirror image of this 
process. Just as estrogen rises 
gradually in childhood, so it 
begins to wane some 25 years 
later, starting in the early 30s. 
The effects of the decline are 
rarely noticeable—except in 
decreasing fertility—until the 
early 40s, when women enter 
the transitional period known 
as perimenopause. Menstrua- 
tion becomes.less regular, the 
skin becomes dryer, hair turns 
more brittle and sparser under 
the arms and between the legs. 
Some women feel a loss of li- 
bido, and many suffer fluctua- 
tions in mood analogous to 
those that afflict adolescents. 
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The Big Pro: Estrogen and Sex 


OR MANY WOMEN THE NO. 1 REASON TO TAKE ESTROGEN AFTER MENOPAUSE 
is to improve their sex lives. “Without it, you may soon have no sex life at 
all,” contends Dr. Lila Nachtigall, co-author of the popular handbook Es- 
trogen: The Facts Can Change Your Life! (HarperCollins; $11). The natur- 


al waning of estrogen in the middle years often brings physical changes that can 
ruin a woman’s pleasure in sex. The vagina basically reverts to its prepubescent 
shape: narrower, shorter, dryer, less elastic, with thin walls that tear easily and 
are prone to infection. The libido may also dry up, if only because sex becomes 
painful. While many women are spared these problems in their 50s, the odds 
are they will strike to some degree within a decade of ; 


sex drive remains stuck in low gear despite HR’, the male hormone testosterone 





may help, though unless dosages are watched carefully, it can cause deepening 
voice, growth of facial hair and other unwanted effects. 
For the hormone wary there are other measures. Over-the-counter lubri- 


cants can make sex more comfortable, and non 


prescription moisturizers like 


Replens or Gyne-Moistrin can help rehydrate dry tissues. One of the best things 
to keep the machinery humming is sex itself, says Dr. Wulf Utian, co-founder of 


the North American Mi 


Society. As with aging muscles, bones and 


brain cells, it’s a matter of use it or lose it. a 





Is It Hot in Here? 


As estrogen levels drop during peri- 
menopause, the hypothalamus sends out 
more and more hormonal signals in a des- 
perate attempt to get the ovaries to make 
more estrogen. But the aging eggs in 
ovaries respond erratically, explains en- 
docrinologist Lila Nachtigall of New York 
University. As a result, “estrogen levels can 
fluctuate from low to high, day by day, and 
that can drive you crazy.” 

Since the hypothalamus is also the 
body’s thermostat, its overactivity triggers 
the famous hot flashes of menopause, de- 





scribed by one sufferer as “a blowtorch 
aimed right at your face.” According to cur- 
rent theory, this may be caused by the hy- 
pothalamus’ release of an adrenaline-like 
substance that revs up the metabolism. 
The same mechanism may cause heart pal- 
pitations and nighttime sweating so in- 
tense that it can soak through the sheets. 
About 85% of women experience some 
symptoms around menopause, lasting up 
to five years. At a round-table discussion 
sponsored by the pharmaceutical company 
Ciba-Geigy, a group of eight women de- 
scribed their tribulations with an extraor- 
dinary mix of candor, desperation and hu- 





6¢ Many gynecolc 


We all knc 


mor. (The women, most of whom do not 
take estrogen, agreed to be identified by 
their first names only.) 

Sonia, 48, has “terrible” headaches and 
wakes up in the middle of the night with 
hot flashes: “I have to keep a cold wash- 
cloth on my night table; I put it on the back 
of my neck.” Marguerite, 43, said she is so 
irritable before her period that she has tak- 
en to warning her officemates, “Next 
week’s the week.” For Susan, 48, “vaginal 
dryness is the worst,” and beginning at 41, 
she was bothered by the unpredictability of 
her menstrual cycle: “My period would 
last 10 days, 12 days, 14 days. Then it would 
be six weeks, three weeks, two weeks.” 

More alarming is the gushing bleeding 
some of the women have experienced, the 
result, in many cases, of missed hormonal 
signals and a loss of uterine muscle tone. 
“Sometimes when I'm at the office and I 


stand up, the blood is dripping down my 
leg,” said Marian, 45. “What the hell is go- 
ing on? Am I hemorrhaging?” And a few 
women complained about bladder-control 
problems. Joked Marian: “Don’t tell me I'm 
going to replace tampons with Depends!” 
Not every woman will feel the symp- 
toms so intensely. Heavy women tend to 
have an advantage at menopause, since fat 
cells manufacture a form of estrogen called 
estrone. Some lucky women, regardless of 
weight, simply churn out more estrone 
once estrogen from the ovaries shuts off. 
Personal circumstances may matter as 
much as chemistry. The decline in estro- 
gen often coincides with many life 
changes. “Your children grow up and move 
away. You don’t look as gorgeous as you 
used to, and your husband leaves you for a 
younger woman. These things may leave 
you vulnerable to depression,” says Dr. 
Stotland of the University of Chicago. “The 
more a woman feels valued in her life, the 
less likely she is to have emotional symp- 
toms at menopause. Working women tend 
to do better than women who stay home.” 
Women are often shocked when men- 
opausal symptoms strike in the early 40s. 
The average age of menopause, after all, is 
51. Most know little about perimenopause, 
and their doctors aren’t much help. A 
Gallup poll of women ages 45 to 60 con- 
ducted last year found that only 44% were 
satisfied with the information they re- 
ceived from their doctors about men- 
opause. Until recently, doctors “simply 
weren't aware of perimenopause,” admits 
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endocrinologist Howard Zacur of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. “Changes 
in the cycle at this time of life were misin- 
terpreted and misdiagnosed.” 

Even now, the odd bleeding patterns of 
perimenopause are often attributed to fi- 
broid tumors (which may or may not be a 
factor). Because their symptoms have been 
poorly understood, many women have un- 
dergone unnecessary hysterectomies and 
D&Cs (dilatation and curettage), a proce- 
dure that scrapes away the uterine lining. 
Roughly 1 out of 4 U.S. women is thrown into 
“surgical menopause” by the removal of her 
uterus and ovaries instead of 
hitting menopause naturally. 


Here, Have 


Some Hormones 


The best therapy for peri- 
menopause is “knowing 
what it is,” says Harvard gy- 
necologist Alan Altman. Ex- 
ercise, a proper diet and not 
smoking can also help. 
(Women who smoke reach 
menopause an average of 
two years earlier than non- 
smokers.) For 85% of 
women, the symptoms will 
stop within one year of their 
final period. But for those 
who are in too much misery 
to wait it out, estrogen can 
do wonders. 

Patricia Thomas, 56, of 
Baltimore suffered nearly 
five years with hot flashes, 
night sweats and sleepless- 
ness. Estrogen completely 
halted her symptoms and 
made her feel “wonderful.” 
Barbara Williams, 47, of Chicago was so ir- 
ritable, she says, that “my family would 
hate to see me coming home from work.” 
An estrogen patch (plus progesterone pills) 
evened out her moods. HRT can sometimes 
alleviate vaguer woes—the generalized 
achiness that some women feel and a sense 
of mental fogging. There is a “euphoric ef- 
fect or general improvement in mental 
state,” says Cleveland endocrinologist Wulf 
Utian, co-founder of the North American 
Menopause Society. 





a high risk of breast or uterine cancer. 
Nor is it recommended for women with 
clotting problems. 

Besides, some women feel lousy on hor- 
mones. And many are distressed to find they 
gain weight (though it’s unclear that estrogen 
is really to blame). When Lynn Schleeter, 44, 
of New Brighton, Minnesota, was taking es- 
trogen and progesterone, “I was so lethargic, 
I couldn’t walk around the block.” She feels 
more energetic now that she has thrown 
away her estrogen patch and switched to a 
regimen of exercise, vitamins and calcium 
supplements (to fight osteoporosis). 








Progesterone pills can be particularly | 


hard to tolerate. Progestin is always pre- 
scribed along with estrogen for women 
with an intact uterus. While estrogen 
prompts the uterine lining to thicken, 
progestin signals it to stop growing and 
slough off; this artificial menstrual cycle 
seems to prevent endometrial cancer. But 
progestin often causes cramps, irritability 
and other pms-like problems. In her 1991 
book on menopause, The Silent Passage, 
Gail Sheehy tells how estrogen highs and 


But Utian is quick to point out that | progestin lows made her feel as though her 


not every woman should take estrogen. It 
is not advisable for those with a history or 


body was “at war with itself for half of 
every month.” 
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Estrogen Forever? 

Once the storms of perimenopause have 
cleared, many women see little reason to 
remain on estrogen. Some enter a period 
of well-being, famously dubbed “post- 
menopausal zest” by anthropologist Mar- 
garet Mead. In her latest book, New Pas- 
sages, Sheehy calls this the “pits to peak 
phenomenon”: Women emerge from the 
morass of menopause with “a greater 
sense of well-being than any other stage 
of their lives.” 

Yet, no matter how marvelous such 
women may feel, the pre- 
vailing medical view is that 
most should stay on estrogen 
for the long haul. Unnatural 
as that sounds, doctors argue 
that life after menopause is 
itself somewhat unnatural. 
“As women have lived in- 
creasingly longer lives, they 
are facing problems their 
grandmothers never faced,” 
says Dr. Charles Hammond, 
chairman of obstetrics and 
gynecology at Duke Univer- 
sity Medical Center. “At the 
turn of the century, women 
died soon after their ovaries 
quit.” Now they live to face 
heart disease, osteoporosis, 
increased fractures—prob- 
lems that may be prevented 
in part by taking estrogen. 

Unfortunately, estrogen 
works its preventive won- 
ders only if taken for many 
years—the longer, the bet- 
ter. To prevent osteoporo- 
sis, for instance, a woman 
must use estrogen continu- 
ously for at least seven years, according to 
recent data from the Framingham study in 
Boston. Currently, 95% of women on HRT 
take it for three years or less—“not long 
enough to get any positive effects on their 
bones,” says Dr. John Gallagher, an en- 
docrinologist at Creighton University in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Similarly, researchers studying estro- 
gen and heart disease see the greatest ben- 
efits in long-term use. Estrogen helps keep 
levels of LDL cholesterol low and HDL cho- 
lesterol high, which is one reason pre- 
menopausal women have a much lower rate 
of heart disease than their male peers. With- 
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<4 Why fight vainly to remain in a sta 


cant be in anymore, instead of enjoying the stage 


out HRT, a woman’s risk of a heart attack ris- 
es to match that of men within 15 years of 
menopause. Estrogen also acts directly on 
blood vessels, causing them to dilate slight- 
ly so that blood flow improves, says Dr. 
Roger Blumenthal of Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal. But these benefits disappear as soon as 
the patient stops taking hormones. 

Given all this, it seems logical to rec- 
ommend Hat for postmenopausal women 
with high cholesterol levels or other warn- 
ing signs of heart disease. Indeed, Blumen- 
thal considers HRT “a first-line therapy” for 
such women. Likewise, it is now standard 
practice to give estrogen to women with a 
high risk of osteoporosis—approximately 1 
in 3 U.S. women. Gallagher recommends 
routine bone-density tests to assess bone 
condition and at least 10 years of estrogen, 
beginning at menopause, for 
those with fragile bones. 

While such recommenda- 
tions are based on the best 
available research, experts, if 
pressed, will admit that the re- 
search is woefully inadequate. 
Most of the controlled studies 
on estrogen therapy have been 
short-term and can shed no 
light on long-term risks. “I 
think the currently available 
data are extrapolated to excess 
with respect to heart disease,” 
complains cardiologist David 
Herrington of Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine in Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. 

What does emerge from the 
longer-term data is that pro- 
longed use of estrogen appears 
to increase the risk of breast 
cancer and other malignancies. 
And the longer estrogen is tak- 
en, the greater the risks. For 
instance, a study of 240,000 
women sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society found that 
those who took estrogen for at 
least six years had a 40% in- 
creased risk of fatal ovarian can- 
cer. For those taking estrogen 
for 11 or more years, the in- 
crease jumped to 70%. 

There may be other risks 
and other advantages of HRT, 
but what doctors know is lim- 
ited by the type of research 
that has been done. Instead of 





setting up a group of women on HRT and a 
carefully matched control group that does 
not take hormones, studies like the Nurses 
trial simply look at populations of women 
who made their own choice whether to 
take estrogen. “The problem with this,” ex- 
plains Dr. Susan Love, “is that women who 
take hormones go to doctors more, eat 
well, exercise and are in better health gen- 
erally than women who don’t take hor- 
mones.” Thus it is hard to tell whether their 
lower rates of heart disease or colon cancer 
or fractures reflect HRT or these other 
healthy habits. 

The good news is that a well-designed, 
long-term study of ur is finally under 
way. Last year, in an attempt to redress a 
historic shortfall in research on women’s 
health, the National Institutes of Health 








launched the $628 million Women’s 
Health Initiative. In the HRT portion of the 
study, which will involve 27,500 women, 
half will be randomly assigned to HRT, half 
to a placebo. Researchers will follow the 
women for at least eight years and compare 
rates of heart disease, osteoporosis, breast 
cancer and other ailments. When the re- 
sults are reported, doctors and patients 
may finally have some clear picture of the 
risks and benefits of long-term HRT. Alas, 
that won't be until 2005. 

In the meantime, women are faced 
with a tough choice. Dr. Isaac Schiff, 
chief of obstetrics and gynecology at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, puts it 
with refreshing bluntness: “Basically, 


you're presenting women with the possi- 
bility of increasing the risk of getting 
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breast cancer at age 60 in order to prevent 
a heart attack at age 70 and a hip fracture 
at age 80. How can you make that deci- 
sion for a patient?” 

Those who don’t like that choice may 
want to examine the alternatives. There 
are other ways to fight osteoporosis and 
heart disease: don’t smoke; get regular ex- 
ercise that is both weight bearing (to pre- 
vent bone loss) and aerobic (to condition 
the cardiovascular system); eat a diet rich 
in calcium and low in fat. And, of course, 
there are other drugs for heart disease 
and several promising new ones in the 
pipeline for osteoporosis. 

Many of the “alternative” practitioners 
around the country are suggesting that 
women seek estrogen from dietary 
sources. In Los Angeles and Boston, Mexi- 
can yams have become all the rage among 
women of a certain age. Yams contain a 
weak form of estrogen. San Francisco 
nutritionist Linda Ojeda, author of 
Menopause Without Medicine, advocates 
soybeans, which contain a natural proges- 
terone as well as estrogen. The low rate of 
menopausal complaints among Japanese 
women may be due in part to their con- 
sumption of tofu, she suggests. To relieve 
hot flashes, Ojeda recommends 6 oz. of 
tofu four times a week, 800 units of vitamin 
E daily, plus a few other herbs and vita- 
mins. “Why not start with the least invasive 
products first? If you have a cold, you start 
with chicken soup and garlic.” 

In the final analysis, the decision about 
estrogen is a highly individual one. It 
should depend on a woman’s assessment of 
her own health; her family history of can- 
cer, heart disease and osteoporosis; and 
even on personal philosophy. “I have a 
hunch that I'll remain on Hart for the rest of 
my life,” says Frida, a Chicago-area college 
instructor in her early 70s, who feels that 
estrogen gives her “more energy” and a 
more youthful appearance. But for Joan 
Israel, 64, a clinical social worker in 
Franklin, Michigan, fear of cancer was a 
deciding factor against estrogen. “So what 
if you get wrinkles or a little flabby, as long 
as you are basically healthy?” 

As is so often the case in modern medi- 
cine, the most a patient can ask of her doc- 
tor is to lay out the risks, the benefits and the 
honest fact that the data are inadequate, and 
then let her make the choice. —Reported by 
Wendy Cole/Chicago, Alice Park/New York and 
Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles 














A Tonic for the Mind 


ONG BEFORE IT WORKS ITS TURBULENT MAGIC AT PUBERTY, LONG BEFORE WE 
are even born, estrogen leaves its indelible mark on our mental functions. 
Not only does it help sculpt the brain during the earliest stages of develop- 
ment; it also continues to play a role in learning and memory throughout 
life. Subtle differences between the male and female brain can be traced to the 
influences of estrogen and testosterone in the womb. (While all fetuses are ex- 


posed to their mother's male fetuses produce testosterone in their 
testes by the 12th week of gestation.) Particularly affected is the hypothalamus, 
a walnut-size structure located near the top of the brainstem that governs 
sexual development and sexual behavior and temperature and water 
balance. Many scientists believe that such gender differences as the male facil- 
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skill at interpreting facial 

speck are hardwired Grvcutally 
through the influence Gt the sex 
hormones. 

Later these hormones play a 
housekeeping role in the growth 
and maintenance of brain cells in 
both sexes. (In boys some testos- 
terone is converted to estrogen in 
the brain.) When estrogen is in 
short supply, memory and thought 
processes can suffer. Psychologist 
Barbara Sherwin at Montreal's 
McGill University has studied the 
effects of estrogen therapy on 
women who have had their ovaries 
removed and thus produce very lit- 
tle estrogen of their own. She found 
that women who were given injec- 
tions of estrogen were better at 
learning and recalling pairs of 
words than those given a placebo. 
The effect is intriguingly specific; it 
involves verbal tasks (at which women tend to excel) but not visual memory. 

Even the normal rise and fall of estrogen during a woman’s menstrual cy- 
cle can affect mental performance. Young women do better on Sherwin’s 
word-pair memory tests during the luteal phase of their cycle, when estrogen 
and progesterone levels are high, than during menstruation, when hormone 
levels are low. This doesn’t mean women are less competent late in their cy- 
cles, says Sherwin; the changes are too minor “to have any real effect in the 
real world.” Still, there is little doubt that the foggy forgetfulness that envelops 
some women as they approach menopause is a direct result of low estrogen. 
The fog generally lifts on its own, but hormone therapy can bring an almost 
instant break in the clouds. 

Just how estrogen works in the brain remains obscure, though research by 
Bruce McEwen at Rockefeller University has shown that the hormone increas- 
es the number of connections between nerve cells in the hippocampus, a region 
that helps govern memory. Estrogen also increases the production of acetyl- 
choline, a brain chemical that is abnormally low in Alzheimer’s patients. 

Dr. Howard Fillit, a geriatrician at New York City’s Mount Sinai Medical Cen- 
ter, has conducted small-scale tests of estrogen with women who have mild to 
moderate Alzheimer’s. Patients who did not know the month or year could recall 
them after just three weeks on daily doses of hormones. The women became more 
alert, ate eh ni better, and showed pat social behavior. Fillit believes 
testosterone therapy may prove equally for male patients. Estrogen is not 
yet an approved therapy for Alzheimer’s, but as the evidence builds, it is fast be- 
coming one of the brightest hopes in a so far bleak field. —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Alice Park/New York 
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He was a boy who 


Fi cero mcom juneeloMelbiaxe) mate 
woods and scare people, a neighbor 


remembers of 
day, faithfully, hed play army.’ He would 
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is y 1 ibe 
gal ConA 
ARMED AND READY The 


ideologue in his third videotape 
and, right, doing his radio show 


“Hed point the toy guns at you and make army noises or say, 
‘Youre my prisoner. After he scared you, he would walk away 
laughing.” At the time it just seemed immature in a 15- 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


N THE FIVE MILE ROAD BRANCH OF 
Livonia, Michigan’s, public library, 

they are waiting. The hall has been 

filled for at least half an hour—a sea 

of farmers mixed with auto workers 

mixed with men dressed in camou- 

But they wait gladly, since 

know why Mark Koernke is 

late. Newspapers all over the coun- 

try covered his app nce yesterday in 
Palm Springs, California. Tonight’s audi 
ence, which was here for him back when he 
was just a radio voice identifying himself as 
“Mark from Mic e 
Suddenly he a 


is proud of him 
pears, shadowed by a 
bodyguard with a cobra stenciled on his 


56 


jacket. Koernke is a big man; he looks like 
the butcher’s boy grown up. His voice is 
high and reedy, but it has come to repre- 
sent the truth. He is introduced, and ac- 
knowledges the ensuing ovation. And then 
the darling of the militia movement gives 
his little half-smirk and begins: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, we just came back from 
Palm Springs, where the disinformation 
flowed like water, trust me.” 

Since the crowd knows him of old 
Koernke does not run through his standard 
talk: the universal-conspiracy theory fea- 
turing the U.N.; the Rockefellers; the Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 
Bill and Hillary Clinton and others. He dis- 
penses with apocalyptic visions: the hun 
dreds of thousands of foreign troops on 
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" Every 


run through the woods of the semi- 
rural Michigan island they all lived on, 
carrying guns made of unpainted wood. The 
i Mv moriincemcm P\icrcconm Onaralrixe (ce mater 
booby traps somewhere on the island. And 
every once in a while he would burst out. 


year-old. There was no way to guess that it was prophetic. 


American soil, waiting; Americans en- 
slaved and implanted with microchips. 
Nor does he need to recapitulate the only 
hope: to create secret places and hoard 
guns, pistols as well as others; to take no of- 
fensive posture, but to train for war he sees 
as nearly inevitable; to somehow cause the 
Federal Government and its masters to 
show their hand prematurely 

Tonight he simply skips to the part he 
has come to relish: “Somebody asked me, 
‘What are you afraid of?’ and you know out 
there that I have not been afraid for a long, 
long time. That’s one thing you have to 
learn to throw away. We have the opportu- 
nity, even at the risk of death, of saving this 
nation ...” The crowd listens, rapt. 

Livonia and Palm Springs took place in 
















May. Last Thursday, Mark Koernke was in 
Washington, watching silently as several 
other militia leaders testified before the 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee on terror- 
ism, technology and government informa 
tion. The background role hardly accords 
with his stature. He is a “pre-eminent fig- 
both a 
creature of it and someone who helped de- 
fine it 
ing director of fact-finding for the Anti- 
Defamation League. Koernke first came to 
most Americans’ attention when it was re 


ure” in the militia movement's rise 


according to Thomas Halpern, act- 


ported that he was wanted for questioning 
in connection with the Oklahoma City 
bombing. That turned out to be mislead- 
ing. Stories that he had faxed an announce 
ment of the bombing to a Congressman be- 


that Timothy 


as his bodyguard 


fore it occurred, and 
McVeigh once acted 
died on the vine; the rst confirmed that he 
was not a suspect. In fact, say observers 
Koernke’s influence on the radical 


while less tangible, is more pervasive. The 


right 


militia movement prides itself on being 
‘unorganized,” spontaneous and unbur 
dened by a1 Yet it does 
have opinion leaders, and Koernke is one of 


itional structure 





the most vocal 


His thre € videotapes adherents claim 


are owned by millions. His shortwave-ra 
dio show, The Intelligence Report 
yanked after the Oklahoma City bombing 


but he continues to broadcast via satellite 


was 


He has given speeches in 44 states. Says 
Michael Reynolds, an intelligence analyst 





with the Southern Poverty Law Center's 3 
Klanwatch program: “He was an early bird 
in this particular cycle of right-wing ex 
tremism, and he has a style people want to 
hear.” Koernke’s defenders, like those of 
note that he does 
not urge supporters to make a first strike 
hate 
he says, “many 


other militia grandees 
on the government agencies they 
Reynolds demurs: “Sure 
of the people attracted to him are week 


warriors, but you are talking about 





weapons training here, and you are also at 
tracting people who are sociopaths, some 
of the same sort of bozos who made up the 
terrorist left in the 60s and "70s. You're 


putting out a hate-filled message, a para 





noiac message, and you go beyond that 


and say, ‘Get your guns, because it is com- 


CASH OR PLASTIC After Koernke's appearance in Palm Springs, his videotapes were available to those who wanted to hear more of him 


ing,’ and you've just raised their tempera- 
ture another 25°.” 

Some recent journalism has suggested 
that many members of the much broader 
Patriot movement trace their involvement 
to a key negative experience with the Fed- 
eral Government. A close look at Koernke’s 
background, however, suggests not a sharp 
turn but a straight line. From his teens, 
Koernke (who declined to be interviewed 
for this story) has exhibited a fascination 
with guns and guerrilla warfare, an intense 
dislike of authority, a grandiose vision of 
himself with an attraction to the idea of 
martyrdom, and, as one ally puts it, the abil- 
ity to “talk until most people have turned to 
sand.” If anything, Koernke appears to have 
become increasingly himself. That mix of 


<<We have the opportunity, even at the risk of death, of savin 


characteristics did not make him popular 
early on. But eventually he located an 
America, or part of an America, that prized 
them and, within a few short years, turned 
him from a near outcast into a leader. 
Koernke’s former neighbor in Gal- 
lagher Lake Estates (about 15 miles north 
of the dilapidated farmhouse Koernke, his 
wife and four children occupy today out- 
side the town of Dexter) recalls him as 
friendless. On the 20-minute walk home 
from the school-bus stop younger children 
would taunt the gangly, bespectacled high 
school student and slap his books from his 
hands. His former classmates and teachers 
at Dexter High School remember him as 
having one or two friends but also, as one 
puts it, “some exotic ideas.” Several re- 
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member he wore fatigues to school, a pe- 
culiar fashion choice at that time. He also 
brought his fascination with secret places 
with him. History teacher Hank Flandysz 
remembers lecturing one day when a noise 
emanated from beneath the floorboards. “I 
walked over, and there was a trapdoor in 
the floor that led into some maintenance 
tunnels for access to the heating pipes,” he 
says. “The trapdoor lifted up, and there 
looking up at me was Mark Koernke. He 
asked me, “What room is this?” 

Flandysz taught Koernke in three 
classes, and remembers him as unusually 
argumentative about politics in his senior 
year, although not disrespectful or “hurt- 
ful.” He divined a strong libertarian, anti- 
government cast to the student’s beliefs 


but also a more conventional conserva- 
tism: Koernke rued Richard Nixon’s resig- 
nation and the end of the Vietnam War. 
Around this time he told at least one fami- 
ly member he wanted to “go to Vietnam, 
get shot and come home a hero.” 
Koernke’s passion, however, was sci- 
ence. He devoured science fiction (even 
today, the Star Trek books and the German 
Perry Rodan series, about a band of heroic 
warriors who take over the solar system, 
dominate his home bookcase) and, says sci- 
ence teacher William Eisenbeiser, devised 
elaborate schemes to build everything 
from a spaceship to a machine that would 
extract oil from shale. According to the 
Dexter Leader of April 24, 1975, Koernke 
won several science-fair prizes, one for a 
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“communications antenna” that “is now 
being sold to Nasa.” Despite grades that 
several of his teachers recall as unspectac- 
ular, the article stated that the federal 
space agency had awarded him a scholar- 
ship to the University of Michigan in near- 
by Ann Arbor. “Mark’s main interest and 
ambition is to become an aerospace engi- 
neer with NASA,” it reported. 

The university does have a record of 
the scholarship, its donor unknown, yet 
Koernke elected to spend his freshman 
year at the less prestigious, less expensive 
Eastern Michigan University. While there 
he joined the Rotc program, cutting a vivid 
and peculiar figure. “I don’t often remem- 
ber students who were in only briefly,” 
says Lieut. Colonel Michael Chirio (ret.), 


who ran the program. “But | remember 
him. He was not a shrinking violet.” 
Koernke, says Chirio, loved to lecture 
others “about a lot of things,” especially 
weaponry. “He evidently knew a great deal 
about arms, and he just bored the hell out 
of everybody else. Most of the other cadets 
shied away from him.” Freshmen were tra- 
ditionally evaluated by upperclassmen. 
The older students he polled, says Chirio, 
“were all of the opinion that they didn’t 
think he would be a reliable officer.” 
Spencer Gilliard, the program’s ser- 
geant major, remembers Koernke as a 
“so-and-so,” and not just because Gil- 
liard is black and Koernke had com- 
plained publicly about “niggers and 
Jews.” A “fanatic with weapons,” says 











Gilliard, Koernke also seemed chronical- 
ly unable to observe rank. The culmina- 
tion of this attitude, recalls another staff 
member, occurred “one day, when he 
came in and he had these general’s stars 
on. He had promoted himself to general. 
All the other cadets were going crazy. 
You had to work real hard, and colonel is 
the highest rank you could make. It was 
like—golly. He was one of those you 





looked at and you said, ‘Man, where is he 
coming from?’” 

Koernke complained frequently 
about “big government,” which he ex- 
tended to include university rules and 
ROTC regulations. Several of the staff 
came to believe that he had no interest in 
a real Army career, just in weapons train- 
ing and in the commando-style “Raiders” 
exercises. The following year, although 
no longer in the RoTc, he dropped by and 
boasted that he had formed a Raiders 
group of his own. 

Koernke did manage to attract a few 
friends. One of these was Ramon Martinez, 
then an upperclassman and now with the 
U.S. Customs Service in Washington. “The 
majority opinion was that he was nuts to 
have around,” Martinez says now. “But I 
saw it differently. I saw a guy with his own 
way of doing things.” Martinez enjoyed Ko- 
ernke’s intellect, his ability to talk at length 
about history or classical music. He also dis- 
cerned character and bravery. Once, when 
the two witnessed what 
they feared would be- 
come a brutal hazing, 
Martinez watched Ko- 
ernke prepare to wade 
in on behalf of the vic- 
tim: “He was going to 





butt-stroke somebody 
to protect this guy.” (In- 
stead, Martinez woke 
a staff member, who 
broke it up.) 
Martinez was not 
blind to Koernke’s faults. He confirms 
that Koernke made casual racist remarks 
and was enthusiastic in extolling the econ- 
omy and technology of Hitler’s Third Re- 
ich. Koernke, says Martinez, was a literal 
interpreter of the Bible’s Book of Revela- 
tion, with a literal expectation of Armaged- 
don. Occasionally, as Koernke went on and 
on about some grim fantasy, Martinez 
feared he “might have some sort of chemi- 
cal imbalance.” But the two stayed friends. 
Martinez was Koernke’s best man when he 








the bass drum at Dexter High School 





married Nancy Wise, a home-economics 
student he had met while peddling choco- 
late-chip cookies at an ROTC bake sale. At 
about the same time, however, Koernke’s 
college career derailed. Nancy Koernke at- 
tributes this to the effect of NASA cutbacks 
in the mid-’70s. “He didn’t seem as happy 
after that,” she says. “At first his grades had 
been really good, but [then] they started to 


| decline.” Koernke left Eastern Michigan 


If we are lucky, we can get [the enemy] to move too qu 


and the rotc and never made use of the 
University of Michigan scholarship. 

For the next year or so, by Martinez’s 
account, his friend toiled as a bookbinder, 


a security guard and a janitor, sometimes | 
working two or three jobs at once. Yet he | 
found time to help Martinez around his 


home. And in December 1977, Martinez 
says, he was godfather to Koernke’s new- 
born daughter. 

Days after the birth, Koernke joined 
the 70th Division (training), U.S. Army Re- 
serve based in Livonia, Michigan. Later, as 
he climbed the ladder of the Patriot right, 
he traded heavily on his purported mili- 
tary-intelligence experience, calling him- 
self an “intelligence analyst and counter- 
intelligence coordinator” with a top-secret 
clearance, and afterward the commander 
of two “special-warfare” brigades used to 
“train U.S. military in foreign warfare and 
tactics.” However, judging from a summa- 
ry of his service record provided by the 


| Army and anecdotes from soldiers familiar | 
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Koernke played 





with him, his claims seem inflated. He did 
attend the Army’s intelligence school at 
Fort Huachuca in Arizona, but the intro- 
ductory curriculum he would have taken 
was less suited to a high-level strategic 
thinker than to that person’s secretary. 
Once back in Michigan, as an E-5 special- 
ist—the equivalent of a sergeant—with a 
G-2, or security, section of a peacetime Re- 
serve unit, there would have been little 
call for the arcane arts he had learned. A 
soldier in the current equivalent of his unit 
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Koernke and a 
friend model gear in his third video 


assesses Koernke’s position as that of “a 
glorified clerk,” concerned mostly with 
processing security clearances. 

Koernke’s reaction to the job’s drab- 
ness appears to have been typically inven- 
tive. An officer with the 70th recalls that, he 
was employed for a time devising “lanes 
training,” a set of simple, pre-scripted 
troop exercises. The assignment misfired. 
| “Koernke came up with these wildly ambi- 


chly. 


tious, grandiose scenarios,” says the offi- 
cer. “Nobody bought them.” Every year 
the reservists gathered for two weeks of 
concerted drill, and the G-2s were allowed 
to train briefly with active-duty troops. 
Koernke returned with stories of espi- 
onage derring-do that were so rococo they 
became the talk of his contemporaries. 
Says one today: “He was in this dream 
world. You would sit and have a drink and 
say, ‘Guess what that jerk said today.” 

That must have galled Koernke; so 
must the unglamorous civilian job he took 
in 1982, and still holds, as a maintenance 
worker at the University of Michigan, 
where he had once expected to study. But 
by then an event had already occurred—or 
was reported to have occurred—that would 
change his life forever. 

It was in the spring of 1980, recalls his 
wife, and they were sitting on a porch 
swing with their young daughter. “He 
came back one weekend and was trou- 
bled,” she says. “It was visible—I could 
see it in his face that 
there was something 
wrong.” An old friend 
from ROTC had ap- 
proached him, he told 
her, enthusing about 
“a great new job offer” 
that he had assumed 
Koernke knew of too. 
“Basically what it was,” 
she says, “was that they 
were to secure an 
‘open-air camp,’ a fa- 
cility for men, women 
and children. And 
(Mark] asked, ‘Well, 
what country is this 
in?’ And the friend replied, “Well—right 
here.’” The friend, whom she says Koernke 
will not identify even to her, went on about 
the supposed detention camp for 45 min- 
utes, and then, realizing that it was all new 
to Koernke, “turned and left [Mark] stand- 
ing there and has not talked to him since.” 

That, says Nancy, began “a five-year 
process to realize that there was something 
seriously wrong” with America. Koernke 
launched into a furious self-taught course 
on the nefariousness of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. He began reading more newspa- 
pers. “But,” says Nancy, “it was ‘read be- 
tween the lines.’” He searched out books 
by conspiracy theorists and became sud- 
denly aware of a community of fellow 
searchers. “People that I baby-sat for,” says 
Nancy. “People that he worked for and that 
I worked with on and off. People we went 
to church with. You know, it was like God’s 
working in his own way in his own time.” 
It was a time of considerable economic 
hardship for the Koernkes. Between 1980 
and 1984, they had three more children. 
Mark joined the local Jaycees for a couple of 
years, where, in addition to working 
doggedly on his public speaking, he ex- 





celled at running clothing drives for the 
needy. Says a former fellow member: “I al- 
ways thought that they [the Koernkes] were 
needy and should be on the list of families 
who needed help.” Koernke’s political phi- 
losophy, however, made great strides. In 
1985, says Nancy, a man in Texas sent him 
a list of Federal Government employees 
who belonged to the Council on Foreign 
Relations, the Trilateral Commission and 
the Bilderberg Group (all bastions of the 
Establishment and longtime targets of 
right-wing conspiracy theorists). Long con- 
vinced that “an entity” was manipulating 
government affairs, Mark had found his 
culprits. Says Nancy: “It was like, boy, 
here we go, this makes sense. You know, be- 
cause they have con- 
trol of the media. They 
have a big influence 
in government. They 
have a large influence 
in the banking world, 
so they're going to, 
you know, power- 
grab. And it was—it 
all fits. It clicked.” 

Mark extended his 
research beyond sec- 
ondary sources to legis- 
lators, whom he called 
repeatedly to help doc- 
ument secret language T OSE 
hidden in otherwise in- 
nocuous bills that he 
felt was eroding the intent of the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. He rang Michi- 
gan Senator Carl Levin’s office four or five 
times a week, says Nancy. At least one law- 
maker apparently felt harassed. Nancy re- 
ports that Mark’s first visit from the FBI was | 
prompted by the phone calls. 

Ramon Martinez too was becoming 
more concerned about his friend. Watch- 
ing Koernke buy uniforms and accessories 
at gun shows, he says, sometimes made 
him think Koernke was “outfitting his own 


TH In Paim Springs in 
May, Koernke galvanized protesters ... 





squad.” Once, he says, Koernke asked him 
if he would like to take part in some mili- 
tary drills—with live ammunition. Another 
time, Martinez dropped by the house to 
find Koernke with a couple of teenagers. 
“He was talking tactics to them, fixing 
them up with gear, like they were soldiers. 
But they weren't soldiers. I didn’t really 
want to know any of them.” 

Their dialogue had deteriorated. “There 
had always been these little hiccups,” says 
Martinez. “I'd get irritated and he’d back 
off or laugh it off, but more and more, he 
was consumed with this stuff. He contin- 
ued to talk about [a nuclear] Armageddon. 
In fact, he got target-locked on it. He was be- | 





coming obsessed with post-[nuclear]-holo- 
caust government intrusion. And then you 
take the quantum leap from [nuclear war] 
and Soviet invasion to [present-day] gov- 
ernment involvement, left-wing infiltra- 
tion into the government.” 

In 1983, Martinez says, his friend 
called him for what turned out to be the last 
time. “He was basically asking me about 
taking up arms against the government. 
‘Hypothetically, they've come to get my 
guns. Will I defend myself?’ I'd been in law 
enforcement at that time about five years, 
and the question was so off the wall. I 
mean, you should be talking about proba- 
ble cause, about why they would come to 
take my firearms from me. But the scenario 





WHAT IF 
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being painted was, all of a sudden, the gov- 
ernment turns into a fascist government. 
They're gonna come and get us. This was 
what he was suggesting, and I wasn’t pre- 
pared to get in a discussion with him. So I 
brushed him off. That conversation really 
bugged the hell out of me. I remember 
thinking, This guy is way out there. He’s 
not just eccentric anymore. It was like, 
Wake up, Ramon, this guy is a nut roll.” 
Martinez never talked to Koernke again. 
This spared Koernke from having to ex- 
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: ... but he also found his 
supporters outside the same venue 





plain his 1984 arrest for carrying a con- 
cealed weapon (he reportedly received a 
suspended sentence) or his 1986 arrest for 
felonious assault. According to a police re- 
port, three complainants, who admitted to 
having tried repeatedly to pass Koernke’s 
van, alleged that he “bolted from the van... 
pointing a handgun at them with both 
hands [and said] ‘If you want problems, I'll 
give it to you. Stay off the road.’” The re- 
sulting search of Koernke’s van turned up a 
gas mask, a (legal) 12-gauge shotgun with 10 
shells, K rations, two military shovels and a 
canteen. He convinced a judge that he had 
been acting in self-defense. 

Within a few years, Koernke found 


Did | say it was going to be a short war? Did I say it was going 


more than enough new friends and admir- 
ers to replace any who might have become 
disenchanted with him. His life as a public 
figure began with a series of calls to radio 
programs. Ted Heusel, the host of a long- 
running Ann Arbor talk show, remembers 
that Koernke would call several times a 
week, anonymously. “He never spoke 
mean about anything, and he never spoke 
unpatriotic. He was very literate, [and] it 
was always very short. You never had to 
hang up on him.” 

Then in 1991, says Nancy, she and 
Mark attended a rally in Birch Run, 
Michigan, for the presidential campaign 
of America First Populist Party candidate 
and right-wing avatar James (“Bo”) Gritz. 
The featured speaker 
® was to be Gritz’s vice- 
; presidential running 
¢ mate, Cyril Minett, but 
he failed to show. Par- 
ticipants, taking shel- 
ter from a pouring 
rain, began talking pol- 
itics. Koernke started 
running through his 


theories and soon, says 
Nancy, “he was asked, 
you know, ‘Get up 
there and talk.’ So they 
pretty much pushed him up there, and he 
just kind of fell into it and started talking.” 

And people listened. Joyce Moore, an 
enthusiastic Michigan Patriot, was im- 
pressed by his encyclopaedic knowledge of 
obscure, but troubling legislation. “People 
asked me where I got my information 
from, and I told them | got it from Mark 
and checked it out myself, and they should 
do the same,” she says. 

Dominick Vincentini, co-director of a 
constitutionalist organization called Jus- 
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tice Pro-Se, was attracted to Koernke’s 
apparent intelligence expertise, especially 
to his “information” that American skies 
were aswarm with “black helicopters,” un- 
marked because they were not American 
aircraft at all but rather the vanguard of a 
new-world-order invasion force. Vincenti- 
ni arranged for Koernke to speak at a local 
library and played up the black-helicopter 
angle. Such events usually drew up to 150 
people. That night 400 attended, and Nan- 
cy claims that 1000 more were turned 
away. Suddenly, speaking offers started to 
flow in from all over the country. Jon 


Coon, a Libertarian Michigan politician 
with a following in the Patriot movement, 
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RETURN Back in Livonia, Michigan, after his first blush of national notoriety, Koernke signs autographs for the faithful 


expertly. The video presents him as calm 
and in control, sardonic rather than hyster- 
ical. To those who knew him back when, 
the fascination with military arcana is 
there, the mistrust of any law or rule, even 
an obscure (if negative) reference to Nazi 
Germany. It is a weird and personal tour de 
force that, one can’t help thinking, was at 
least 20 years in the making. 

In it, the new world order has already 
taken over much of the government. The 
federal alphabet-soup agencies are arms of 
the conspiracy, as are America’s street 
gangs, which have been nurtured to fur- 
ther its aims. Exploiting carefully planted 
legal loopholes, this unholy alliance has 





into large regions ruled through terror by 
new-world-order proconsuls. Microchips 
will be implanted in every newborn child, 
enabling the government to track each 
move by a new generation of citizens. 
Americans will live in slavery. Unless .. 
“The enemy has almost reached the 
point where he can touch the golden ring,” 
Koernke intones in the video. “All their dif- 
ferent schemes, plotting and conniving 
have come to a nexus, a point in time at 
which they have the opportunity to grab 
everything.” The only hope, he declares 
lies in inducing the conspirators to act pre- 
maturely, before their confederates in the 
Federal Government have managed to 


xpensive war? Absolutely not... Death to the new world order!’ 


suggests that for some, the sheer univer- 
sality of Koernke’s theory was a draw. “[All 
his information] builds toward a broad 
general picture that there is a new-world- 
order conspiracy. Others are content to 
leave some things open to question, but he 
generally doesn’t. When a point is raised 
from the audience, he always ties it in 
Mark Koernke has the That 
makes him different.” 

That and the timing of his first video- 
tape. Koernke made America in Peril just as 
federal officers were moving in on David 
Koresh’s compound at Waco, Texas. The 
ensuing tragedy was a key impulse of the 
militia movement, and Koernke surfed it 


answers 


waged a campaign of terror and disarma- 
ment on arms-bearing Patriots. 

And that’s just for starters. Reliable 
sources have detected 300,000 foreign 
troops on American soil, including a con- 
tingent of Nepalese Gurkhas in Montana, 
this doctrine holds. Soon they will attempt 
an outright takeover of America, dispersing 
countless Patriots to dozens of detention 
camps already built for the purpose by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency. 
(FEMA’s employees are the new world or 
der’s shadow government: “Only 59 to 63 
out of 3,060 actually deal with storms, dis- 
nuclear attack.”) 
Once the nation is supine, it will be carved 


asters, hurricanes and 
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completely disarm the Patriots. “If we are 
lucky, we can get them to move too quick- 
ly.” War on American soil is probably in- 
evitable. “Did I say it was going to be a 
short war? Did I say it was going to be an 
inexpensive Koernke “Ab- 
solutely not.” He ends with the slogan 
“Death to the new world order!” 

Says Rick Strawcutter, a well-known 
right-wing Michigan cleric in whose 
church the video was filmed: “No one 
dreamed, and I certainly didn’t think, that 
the tape was even going to go anywhere. 
There’s been a lot of people that have said 
the very same thing for years ... But it just 
so happened that he kind of put it together 


war?” asks. 
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from a perspective of someone who might 
know something, and the rest is history.” 

As the tape has become more popular, 
Koernke has been speaking continuously. 
He has allied himself at various times with 
movement firebrand Linda Thompson 
and the Militia of Montana, one of the 
most aggressive purveyors of the militia 
concept. Nine months ago, G. Michael 
Callahan, an Arizona coin and precious- 
metals dealer, began sponsoring The In- 
telligence Report five days a week on 
short-wave radio. Koernke has made two 
popular sequels to his video. And all that 
was before Oklahoma City. 

It has, presumably, been a heady cou- 
ple of months for Koernke. The man who as 
a teenager regretted not being able to get 
shot, and thus immortalized, has received 
death threats and at least once has posted 
armed guards at his house. He has faced off 
with Sam Donaldson. True, the attention 
can be a nuisance. Some viewers are in- 
trigued by his 1993 tape inviting “experts” 
in various types of weaponry to join the 
militia-at-large Raider Company based in 
Dexter. Last September in the Michigan 
town of Fowlerville, three men claiming to 
be Koernke’s “bodyguards” and “unorga- 
nized militia” members were arrested 
while transporting a .357 magnum re- 
volver, three semiautomatic pistols, three 
loaded assault rifles (an AK-47, an M-1 and 
an M-14), three gas masks and assorted 
other military gear. Two of the three are 
currently in custody. Local authorities say 
no further inquiry has been made into their 
connections with Koernke. 

But whatever Koernke’s actions and as- 
sociations back home, it is his role as a trav- 
eling salesman that seems to take most of his 
energy. Since April he has bobbed up in 


Livonia, Palm Springs and Orlando, Florida. | 


At each venue he works the Oklahoma City 
bombing more snugly into his world view as 
“yet another foot stomp on the part of the 
new-world-order crowd to manipulate the 
population,” softening it up for draconian 
new antiterrorism measures. At each venue, 
it seems, there are more reporters. At each 
Koernke touches a few more people. 

From somewhere in Mark Koernke’s 
dissatisfying past, a lone voice muses. Ra- 
mon Martinez remarks, “I looked at home, 
and I realized I’ve got a wedding picture 
with him in it. He stood up for me. I was the 
best man at his wedding. I was godfather 
for his daughter. I mean, I knew the guy. I 
thought I did, anyway.” 

In the militiaman’s infinitely more sat- 
isfying present, a crowd applauds madly. 
He addresses the audience in Palm Springs. 
“If I fall,” he asks, “who will pick up the 
flag?” And from his listeners, glad cries ring 
back, “I will! I will!” —With reporting by 
Michael McBride/Ann Arbor and Mark Thompson/ 
Washington 
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INTERVIEW 


On the Moderate Fringe 


James (“Bo”) Gritz, ex-Special Forces commander and Vietnam War 
hero, is well known in the Patriot movement. But its extremist credo 
leaves him cold. Though mad at Washington, he helped win the 1992 
surrender of separatist Randy Weaver. TIME San Francisco bureau chief 
David S. Jackson talked to Gritz in Bakersfield, California. Excerpts: 


TIME: What is the difference between you 
and Patriot figures like Mark Koernke and 
Linda Thompson? 


Gritz: Koernke and Thompson are figura- | 


tively yelling “Fire!” in a theater. Koernke 
may be a janitor, but this guy is a very 
clever, very well-read man. And Linda 
Thompson is an attorney. There’s no ex- 
cuse for her telling people to go to Wash- 
ington and bring their guns. Maybe they 
use this type of explosive, irresponsible 
rhetoric to draw crowds. 


TIME: What about all these conspiracy 
theories? 

Gritz: When I was up at Weaver's cabin 
{in Idaho], people were saying there 
were 30,000 U.N. Cambodians swarming 
down on us. You know what they were? 
This was right after a big fire season, and 
after fires go through a forest area, some- 
times mushrooms pop up. So all the Chi- 
natowns from New York to San Francis- 
co sent every cousin and nephew and 
niece out there to pluck mushrooms. 
There was an army out there all right, but 
it was an army of old men, women and 
children picking mushrooms for Oriental 
grocery stores all over America. 


Time: What about the reports of menacing 
black helicopters? 
Gritz: That’s due to Mark Koernke’s crap. 
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When I was a young flight officer, I don’t 
know how many times I circled around 
water towers trying to figure out where 
the hell I was at 500 ft. I'm sure glad some 
idiot wasn’t out there thinking I was the 
Russians and shooting at me. 


TIME: Do you think the government was 
involved in the Oklahoma City bombing 
in April? 

Gritz: As a former demolitions instructor 
and professional saboteur, I know there 
was a method involved in this bomb 
that no one has brought out. It’s called re- 
flective wave, and it’s the difference be- 
tween an incandescent bulb and a laser 
beam. That bomb was focused, using a 
method that only professionals know 
about. This methodology is within a lim- 
ited number of minds within the military 
who train the cia, and this makes me 
think there is something besides Timothy 
McVeigh here. 


TIME: You are developing a home site near 
Kamiah, Idaho, for fellow believers. What 

is its purpose? 

Gritz: Both liberals and conservatives think 
the government is after them. But 
I don’t feel this paranoia. I don’t fear 


| anybody, and I don’t hate anybody. If 


people could feel as comfortable and con- 
fident as I do, maybe we wouldn’t have all 
this “Henny-penny, the sky is falling!” 


| There ought to be a place to go. So we're 


building a constitutional-covenant com- 
munity near Kamiah. The only require- 
ment for moving in there—it has nothing to 
do with race, color, creed, sexual persua- 
sion or anything else—is that you are will- 
ing to stand up for the constitutional rights 
of your neighbors. There are no walls. As far 
as I know, there are no guns. 


TIME: Whom do you trust? 

Gritz: I trust what I can see. As soon as 
Americans see the government being held 
accountable for what it does wrong, then 
the body politic will lose its lesions. The un- 
organized militias will go back to what they 
were 10 years ago: a guy with a service rifle 
in his closet, and that’s that. a 


Until now... 
eood friends were hard to find 


NEW 


COMPANION ANIMA RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 


Your Best Chance to 
Find Your Missing Pet 


Millions of dogs and cats that are lost or stolen each 
year never return home. HomeAgain offers pet 
owners the most complete system available for 
retrieving their missing dogs and cats. Permanent 
identification comes from a tiny microchip that’s 
easily implanted in the pet by a_ veterinarian. 
HomeAgain also taps you into a national, 24-hour 
recovery program plus a nationwide network of 
locations that will scan all impounded dogs and cats 


for a unique HomeAgain identification code. 


A national, 24-hour, year-round AKC recovery 
data base is expertly managed by the American 
Kennel Club, Inc. (AKC), exclusive marketing 
partners with Schering-Plough. When a lost pet’s 
HomeAgain identification code is read, the data- 
base 800# is contacted and every possible step is 
taken to reunite owner and pet. 


HomeAgain is available only through licensed 
veterinarians. Ask yours today about HomeAgain — 
the most complete pet-retrieval system available! 
For a complimentary HomeAgain information kit, 
call 1-800-LONELY-ONE...so your good friends 


will be easier to find! 


NEW 


COMPANION ANIMAIDRETRIEVAL SYSTEM 


A Critical Link Between 
Lost and Found 


Schering-Plough 
Animal Health 
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The Call of the Wild 


Wilderness-therapy camps offer a last hope for 
out-of-control kids—but may have hidden dangers 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


ARON BACON SEEMED A REGULAR 

rebellious kid, a 16-year: old who 

grew suddenly moody, as adolescents 

often do. His poetry took on a violent 
tinge; he stayed up late listening to music; 
and he started skipping classes at his 
Phoenix, Arizona, high school. More worri- 
some, he was smoking a lot of pot—and 
maybe even selling it. It was probably just 
a phase, though his parents, Sally and Bob, 
will never know for sure. 

After Aaron was attacked by a gang in 
the school parking lot, the Bacons decided 
to take action. Sally, an artist and real estate 
agent, remembered hearing about a child 
who had had a good experience at a 
wilderness-therapy camp, North Star Ex- 
peditions, Inc. The Bacons talked with 
North Star’s owners about the 63-day sur- 
vival course in the south Utah desert. The 
program, the Bacons decided, could be just 
the thing to help their son get back on 
track. “I pictured Aaron sitting around 
campfires, being nurtured by nature,” Sal- 
ly Bacon explained to the Los Angeles 
Times. “I thought I was sending him to a lit- 
tle slice of heaven.” 

On March 1, 1994, Aaron’s North Star 
adventure began—an ordeal that resem- 
bled a desert hell and that ended one 
month later with the return of Aaron’s 
emaciated corpse to his parents. Last 





month a Panguitch, Utah, judge ordered 
North Star’s owners and some of its staff to 
stand trial later this year on charges of child 
abuse and operating a program in violation 
of state licensing standards. Lawyers for 
the owners contend that Aaron was unco- 
operative and refused to carry his back- 
pack, thereby depriving himself of food 
and supplies. “While no one wants to use 
the word acceptable loss, the fact is Aaron 
Bacon showed up at 
North Star with a history 
of drug use and past in- 
volvement in drug sales, 
and he tried to control 
the situation with manip- 
ulation,” says defense at- 
torney Sheldon Wellins, 
“and very unfortunately, 
he died out there.” 
Aaron’s journal, as 
well as diaries kept by 
other campers and an 
inquiry conducted by 
Garfield County deputy sheriff Celeste 
Bernards, tells a more harrowing story. 
Early in the trip he developed intense 
stomach pain, which an autopsy later re- 
vealed was caused by an ulcer, according to 
testimony by Utah chief medical examiner 
Todd Grey at last month’s pretrial hearing. 
In a civil suit, Aaron’s parents claim that 
some counselors taunted him for slowing 
down the group. As punishment, the suit 
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A SHATTERED FAMILY: Sally and 
Bob Bacon with Aaron, right 


TEAM SPIRIT: Boys at Camp E-Hun-Tee 
cook, do chores and, most of all, talk 
continues, North Star took away Aaron’s 
sleeping bag, leaving him with only a blan- 
ket in the sometimes freezing desert 
nights. “I am in terrible condition here,” 
one of his final, anguished journal entries 
reads, “My hands are all chapped & my lips 
are cracking. I feel like I’m losing control of 
my body.” On March 31, Aaron collapsed 
on the trail and died in the cab of a truck. 

Aaron was not the first teen to lose his 
life on such a trip; two teenage girls died in 
1990 at similar Utah camps, run by differ- 
ent outfits. These deaths have fueled a 
greater push to set national standards for 
such programs. About 35 therapeutic 
wilderness camps have formed a coalition 
to establish comprehensive guidelines, 
and groups such as the Association for 
Experiential Education and the Council 
on Accreditation of Services for Families 
and Children have begun putting an ac- 
creditation process in place. Says Jeff Lid- 
dle, who oversees the AEE’s accreditation 
process: “In most states anybody who can 
buy some backpacks and print a brochure 
can be out there.” 

Still, advocates of youth wilderness 
camps caution that not all programs are 
created equal. At their best, the camps 
combine the physical challenges of an 
Outward Bound-style experience with 
counseling to help troubled teens who 
have not benefited by more traditional 
intervention. At Camp E-Hun-Tee in 
Exeter, Rhode Island, which is run by 
Eckerd Family Youth Alternatives, Inc.— 
whose 14 camps nationwide are a model 
for other wilderness programs—at-risk 
youths spend as long as a year in the 
woods. “I'd rather be at home,” says a 
14-year-old E-Hun-Tee camper, whose 
mother asked that his 
name not be_ used. 
He sometimes complains 
about staying out in the 
woods, but this boy, who 
had been taking drugs 
and getting into serious 
fights, admits the pro- 
gram seems to be help- 
ing. “They pay more at- 
tention to you than you 
would get at home,” he 
says. His mother points 
out that he no longer be- 
comes violent when he gets angry. “I knew 
a day program wasn’t going to work be- 
cause he was doing drugs at night. Being 
here 24 hours a day, he can’t hide,” she said 
during a recent visit to the camp. “When he 
was home, I could not keep him safe.” The 
Bacons, of course, made a similar calcula- 
tion—and turned out to be tragically 
wrong. —Reported by Anne Palmer Donohoe/ 
Salt Lake City and Sharon E. Epperson/Exeter 











® TECHNOLOGY Scott decided late last week to pull the 


plug on his own service, at least for a while. 


What persuaded him was a call from a 
lawyer who pointed out that if someone 
Z committed suicide as a result of a Fake Mail 
message, Scott could be held personally li- 


. ae : able. “I never intended for people to hurt 
A controversial “FakeMail” service on the Internet | one another,” he says. 


‘ None of this comes as a surprise to In- 

underscores the dangers of online pseudonyms ternet veterans, who are all too familiar 
with the corrosive effect of pseudonymi- 

By JOSHUA QUITTNER It’s not the perfect prank. It works best | ty. “It dilutes trust, and trust is of the 





if the FakeMail comes from a plausible | essence in any communications regime,” 
NTIL LAST WEEK, CHRISTINE HONG, | source witha real, and well-known, E-mail | says Stewart Brand, co-founder of the 
an assistant account executive at the | address. And it’s more satisfying if the | Sausalito, California—based Whole Earth 
Los Angeles ad agency Poppe Tyson, | sender can be there when the mail is re- | "Lectronic Link, one of the first and best- 
had never won anything. Then she re- | ceived to relish his cybersucker punch. | known online gathering places. Having 
ceived E-mail “signed” by Taco Bell presi- | (“Gee, I'd love to meet you in your office to | seen what havoc anonymity can create, 
dent William C. Bell, informing her that | discuss that job offer tomorrow at 3 p.m., | the WELL’s creators decided to make 
from now until the end of October she could | Mr. Gates ...”) every poster accountable for his or her 
order one free lunch a week simply by stop- It’s also easy to go too far. A victim of | messages. Years later, some WELL users 
ping in at a participating restaurant and ut- | a not so funny episode at the University of | asked that a portion of the system be 
tering this password: “I'd like a Grande Bur- | North Carolina fell for a FakeMail mes- | set aside for anonymous discussions, ar- 
rito and hold the McSour Cream.” sage, ostensibly from her boss, announc- | guing that it would allow people to speak 
But Hong, who used to work at Taco | ing that she had been fired. The electron- | more freely about volatile topics. “It was 
Bell, is no chump. “I know Taco Bell’s | ic mailbox of a University of Chicago | shut down within a week by acclama- 
president is not named Bell,” she says. | student was flooded after someone used | tion,” says Brand. “The pathology was ex- 
Hong was a victim of the latest hot prankon | FakeMail to subscribe him to more than a | actly what FakeMail encourages—people 
the Internet: “FakeMail,” a free service | hundred E-mail discussion groups. Still | pretended to be other people and 
that lets fun-loving correspondents send | other victims complain of being set up | mocked each other viciously, free of any 
E-mail that looks as if it is from anyone they | for sexual harassment and threats. Fake- | possible reprisal.” 
choose—Bill Bell, Bill Clinton, Bill Gates or | Mail incidents got so out of hand at the Scott says he just wanted to have a lit- 
even God. University of Michigan that a system ad- | tle fun and—fingers crossed—generate 
Hacking E-mail addresses is one of the | ministrator threatened to business for his company, NetCreations of 
oldest tricks in cyberspace. But until quite | block student access Hollywood, Florida, which designs inter- 
recently the practice required a deeper un- | to the site. active home pages on the Web. He also had 
derstanding of the inner workings of the a secret agenda: he thought that an on- 
Internet mail system than most users pos- slaught of phony messages would help peo- 
sess. Then last month a programmer in ple understand that nothing should be tak- 
South Florida named Ryan Scott en at face value on the Internet. 
opened a site on the World Wide Scott is keeping a private copy of every 
Web that makes posting a message sent so that FakeMailers can be ac- 
pseudonymous message countable if something terrible happens. 
as easy as filling out a Meanwhile, his project achieved at least 
bank's deposit _ slip. one of his objectives: it brought him a 
Simply indicate whom dozen prospective clients for NetCre- 
the message is directed to ations. One of them was a lawyer looking 
and whom it is supposed to be for a way to gussy up his firm’s Internet 
from, type a message in the presence—the very lawyer who broke 
space provided, hit a button the bad news about liability. Scott told 
marked sEND and off it goes—a him that he was convinced that it was 
message that even god@heaven.org time to shut down FakeMail. “Fine,” 
couldn't distinguish from the real thing. the lawyer replied. “Just give me a 
In the four weeks it has been operat- minute to send one last message.” 
ing, Scott’s service has attracted thousands 
of cutups who have dispatched 18,000 bo- Gardin Gace” 
gus messages to unsuspecting users all | ® 
over the world. On the same day Hong won 
her phony prize, other Internet users re- 
ceived celebrity E-mail from the chairman 
of Microsoft (a handsome job offer), the 
President of the U.S. (an admonishment to 
stop reading alt.sex and start studying), su- 
permodel Cindy Crawford (a proposition), 
the Supreme Being (an invitation to the 
Second Coming) and Satan (an invitation to 
eternal damnation). 
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By STEVE WULF 





LOYSIUS SNUFFLEUPAGUS IS 
under siege. It’s nothing 
personal against the beloved 
elephantine creature from 
Sesame Street, but as a sym- 
bol of quality children’s tele- 
vision, Snuffy is trying to 
hold the fort while Rita Repulsa, Newt 
Gingrich, Tattooed Teenage Alien Fighters 
from Beverly Hills, Armani-clad copywrit- 
ers from Madison Avenue, Rupert Mur- 
doch, professional wrestlers, professional | 
lobbyists and Nickelodeon emcees armed 
with green gook storm the walls. 
Despite years of efforts by parents, 
educators, children’s-TV activists, and oc- 
casional FCC commissioners 
and members of Congress, the 
forces of commercial tele- 
vision are overwhelming 
the true believers in qual- 
ity children’s program- 
ming. Peggy Charren, 
founder of the now de- 
funct advocacy group 
Action for Children’s 
Television, says, “There 
are more choices than 
when I began acr 27 
years ago because of ca- 
ble and the vcr, but 
broadcast television has 
just gotten worse. What's 
so sad is that’s all that’s 
available to poor children, 
and they are the ones who 
need the most help.” New- 
ton N. Minow, the former 
Fcc chairman who called TV 
a “vast wasteland” in 1961, ar- 
gues in a new book (see ex- 
cerpt) that children’s TV is still 
a wasteland—and that the gov- 
ernment ought to step in and 
do something about it. 
Indeed, these are perilous 
times for those who care about 
what our children watch on televi- 
sion. Consider: 
eThe 28-year-old Children’s Tele- 
vision Workshop, producer of such 
acclaimed programs as The Electric 
Company, 3-2-1 Contact and 
Square One TV, is down to a single 
show in first-run production, namely 
Sesame Street. In February, ABC can- 
celed ctw’s animated Saturday-morning 
science program CRO, and its pss show 
Ghostwriter is on indefinite hiatus, hav- 
ing lost its funding. In the fiscal year that 
ended in June 1994, crw lost $5.8 mil- 
lion, and two weeks ago it had to lay off 
47 people—12% of its staff. 
eWhile Senate majority leader Robert 
Dole and Speaker of the House Gingrich 
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Glued to 


As regulators dither and the Power Rangers reign, new 


bemoan the state of American culture, 
they oppose government mandates on 
children’s programming and demand that 
pas stop relying on federal appropria- 
tions. “It’s nauseating,” says Charren, 
“that the same guy [Dole] who is attacking 
what's terrible in entertainment is work- 
ing very hard to keep the alternatives 
from getting on the TV screen.” 

eEfforts to put some regulatory teeth 


into the Children’s Television Act of 


1990—which requires that TV stations air 
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et 


“educational and informa- 
tional” programming for kids—are long 


at least some 


overdue. Fcc chairman Reed Hundt is 
soliciting comment on several proposals, 
including one that would require broad- 
casters to air at least three hours of qual- 
ity children’s fare each week but would 
allow them to pay other stations—pre- 
sumably PBs stations—to run two of those 
three hours. Representative Edward 
Markey, the Massachusetts Democrat 
who sponsored the 1990 act, has said that 
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the proposal “completely fails children.” 
eWhile programming choices for kids 
have multiplied with the explosion of ca- 
ble channels. much of the most popular 
children’s fare still gives parents fits. The 
king of them all, Fox's Mighty Morphin 
Power Rangers, has spawned a merchan- 
dising industry, and later this month will 


concerns are raised about what TV is doing to kids 














appear on the big screen for the 
first time; that means small children will 
be kicking one another in record numbers 
as they exit the local multiplex. 
eA look at their recently announced fall 
prime-time schedules reveals that the 
broadcast networks have all but abandoned 
the “family hour” between 8 p.m. and 9 
p.m. Such kid-oriented shows as Full 
House have been canceled, and adult 
comedies like Nac’s Friends, css’s Cybill 
and Asc’s Roseanne will now air at 8 p.m 
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Network programmers point out that they 
can no longer afford to aim prime-time 
shows strictly at children, since advertisers 
spend most of their dollars targeting the 18- 
to-49 age group. Says ABC television net- 
work president David Westin: “There was 
a time when most households had only one 
TV set, so majority ruled. But with the in- 
crease in households with two, three or four 
sets, we've increasingly seen children going 
into one room and adults into another.” 
Some children’s advocates were 
buoyed last week when the Senate ap- 
proved an amendment to its telecommuni- 
cations bill requiring that new TV sets be 
equipped with a so-called V-chip, a device 
that would allow parents to block out pro- 
gramming deemed to be violent. But a sim- 
ilar amendment considered by a House 
committee has already 
9 met defeat, and the Na- 
tional Association of 
Broadcasters is threaten- 
ing legal action if the provi- 
sion becomes law. “The 
First Amendment doesn’t 
say the government can 
identify, label and rate 
these things for you,” says 
Valerie Schulte, a lawyer for 
the NAB. “If you have a V- 
chip, next you'll have an L- 
chip for language, an N- 
chip for nudity—it’s just 
going to go on.” A J-chip for 
junk would be nice, but 
such computer gimmickry 
does make the government 
seem like Big Brother or, as 
Markey puts it, “Big Moth- 
er and Big Father.” 

Even FCC chairman 
Hundt, the most pro-regu- 
lation head of that agency 
in years, seems to be tread- 
ing lightly around broad- 
casters on the children’s-TV 
issue, possibly because he 
lacks support from his fellow com- 
missioners: “I would like the sweet 
power of persuasion to be the key 
to success.” He might have a recep- 
tive audience in Winnetka, Illinois, 
where members of the Winnetka Alliance 
for Early Childhood became so concerned 





over the pervasive negative influence of 


the Power Rangers that they organized a 
TV Tune-Out week last winter. Says Win- 
netka developmental psychologist Jeanne 
Beckman: “If parents would sit down and 
watch that program from beginning to 
end, they would be shocked at what they 
see.” 

Hundt might have a tougher audience 
at the Los Angeles headquarters of the 
Fox network, home of the most popular 
children’s programming in America. 
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Murdoch’s Fox Children’s Network has 
virtually all the top-rated shows on Sat- 
urday morning, including the Power 
Rangers, Spider-Man and Eek!Strava- 
ganza. Says Margaret Loesch, president 
of FCN: “I’m trying to do in our enter- 
tainment what | as a parent want broad- 
casters to do ... We are trying to present 
fantasy. We drive home the point that 
this is not real, and we tell children not to 
play karate at home.” Some of Fox’s kids’ 
shows actually do have redeeming qual- 
ity—Steven Spielberg's Animaniacs 
spouts Shakespeare and Where on Earth 
Is Carmen Sandiego? is a cartoon spin-off 
of the geography-minded pss show. But 
the Power Rangers and their imitators 
will continue to be the bane of parents’ 
and educators’ existence—until some- 
thing new comes along. 

Is there a common ground between 
Winnetka and Hollywood? No, not un- 
less somebody is twisting the arms of the 
networks and local stations—which, after 
all, are in the business of making money, 
not doing good deeds. “I don’t think [the 
state of children’s TV] has anything to do 
with any villainy on anybody’s part,” says 
CTw president David Britt. “It just has to 
do with the conventional wisdom that 
unless somebody makes us, it isn’t in our 
economic interest to do educational pro- 
gramming for kids.” 

The TV industry doesn’t lack for well- 
meaning people. Terri Tingle, the execu- 
tive producer of tBs’s Feed Your Mind!, 
says, “At Turner Broadcasting, we do 
more than most industries do. We really 
feel that serving children is an important 
part of our job.” Geraldine Laybourne, 





6¢ There are 
more choices 
because of cable 
and the vcr, but 
broadcast 
television has just 


gotten worse. 99 
—PEGGY CHARREN 


president of Nickelodeon, the innovative 
children’s cable channel, isn’t shy about 
tooting her network's horn: “It would be 
dishonest of me not to say that I think we 
helped change the landscape of chil- 
dren’s television.” True, but the land- 
scape even on Nickelodeon is mixed. 
Doug is sweet, but Rugrats is frightening. 
Even the good about Clarissa Explains It 
All is undone by Ren & Stimpy. 

Parents need as much guidance as 
their kids do. Says UCLA psychologist Pa- 
tricia Marks Greenfield: “Parents tend to 
opt out after Sesame Street. They don’t 
research what the good programs are.” 
Notes Daniel Anderson, a professor of 
psychology at the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst: “For children, tele- 
vision is a window to the world. Parents 
should control, limit and regulate televi- 
sion exactly as much as they control, lim- 
it and regulate other things the child 
does—like taking lessons, like eating, like 





being outside.” Indeed, too many par- 
ents are like the Man in the Yellow Hat 
in Margret and Hans Rey's Curious 
George books—we send our young 
charges off to the television set with only 
the admonition, “Don’t get into trouble.” 
And, of course, they find it. 

Pity the poor younger sibling, who 
might have been watching Sesame Street 
had not his big brother or big sister—who 
once learned along with Snuffy— 
switched to the Power Rangers. The 
Rangers too shall pass, just as the 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles and Bat- 
man and Bartman passed before them. 


VEN SO, THE REST OF TELE- 

vision will remain. On 

Saturdays alone, kids can 

watch as many as seven 

hours of wow and WwFr 

wrestling. Daytime talk 

shows like Ricki Lake are 

aiming at younger and younger audi- 

ences. Six-year-olds can watch reruns of 

the raunchy sitcom Married ... with Chil- 

dren well before their bedtime. Then 

there are the commercials. Pay attention, 

for instance, to an ad for Starburst candy 

in which the adult world magically disap- 

pears when you pop a Starburst into your 

mouth, The message is clear and danger- 

ous: kids can make things better by in- 
gesting this incredibly cool substance. 

Forbidding commercial TV, or un- 

plugging the infernal machine altogeth- 

er, is a noble idea, but children do need 

popular culture in order to connect to 

one another. As Ann H. Dyson, a profes- 

sor of education at the University of Cal- 
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ifornia, Berkeley, and a consultant to 
Sesame Street, points out, “Who could 
defend slush like the Power Rangers and 
X-Men? But if we bar kids from watch- 
ing these shows or talking about them, 
we're turning them off.” Says Jeff Cole of 
the ucta Center for Communications 
Policy: “Everything we learn about the 
world comes from media, particularly 
television. Children learn about school 
before they attend it. They learn about 
sibling rivalry even if they don’t have a 
brother or sister. They learn what every 
occupation and ethnic group is like. 
Television opens the whole world to us 
and broadens our horizons. It can be ter- 
rible, but it can also be wonderful.” 
What kids watch can make a differ- 
ence, a fact that was demonstrated in a 
study released last month by Aletha C. 
Huston and her husband John C. 
Wright, co-directors of the University of 


Kansas Center for Research on the In- 
fluences of Television, Commissioned 
by crw and financed partly by the 
MacArthur Foundation, the study of 
preschoolers in low-income areas 
around Kansas City showed that those 
who regularly watched Sesame Street 
and other educational programs per- 
formed significantly better on standard 
verbal and math tests than did children 
who consistently watched adult pro- 
grams and entertainment cartoons. 
Evidence like that cheers staff mem- 
bers at the beleaguered crw, who met 
last week for a seminar on teaching kids 
via TV. Some of the more successful seg- 
ments from last season’s Sesame Street 
were played, and for a visitor who hadn’t 
watched the show in years, they were 
fresh and funny and exhilarating. Snuffy 
will hang on because, after 26 years, 
Sesame Street is still children’s television 








at its best, even if the neighborhood 
around it has gone downhill. “We know 
what's out there,” says Valeria Lovelace, 
the show's research director, “and we 
know it isn’t pretty. But we also know 
that children don’t just need to learn— 
they desperately want to learn.” 

The highlight of the session was a 
videotape of a group of preschoolers 
watching Monsterpiece Theatre, starring 
Alistair Cookie. The kids were entranced, 
shoving imaginary cookies into their 
mouths and clapping as the Cookie Mon- 
ster told the story of The King and I. Says 
Lovelace: “Our children get as excited as 
kids who watch the Power Rangers. But 
they aren't getting excited about fighting 
or morphing. They're excited over the 
letter I.” ~—Reported by Hannah Bioch/ 
Washington, Marcy Lamm/Atlanta, Jeanne 
McDowell/Los Angeles, Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 
and William Tynan/New York 





By NEWTON N. MINOW and CRAIG L. LAMAY 


N 1961, SHORTLY AFTER PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 

appointed me chairman of the Federal Communica- 

tions Commission, I told the nation’s broadcasters, the 

people who in those days ran the television business, 

that they had made television into a “vast wasteland.” 

Almost overnight those two words became televi- 

sion’s first enduring sound bite. For decades, they have 

been used, over and over and over again, to describe what Amer- 
icans find when they come home after work in the 


evenings and turn on their television sets, what our ~ B ANDO NED 


children find there after school or on Saturday 
morning. “Vast wasteland” appears in newspaper 
headlines, in book titles, in magazine articles, in 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, even as the answer 
to a Trivial Pursuit question. 

The two words I wanted people to remember 
from that speech, however, were not “vast waste- 
land.” The two words I cared about were “public 
interest.” 

The law governing radio and television broad- 
casting, the Federal Communications Act of 1934, 
gives broadcasters free and exclusive use of broad- 
cast channels on condition that they serve the “public interest, 
convenience and necessity.” Because the act did not define what 
the public interest meant, Congress, the courts and the Fcc have 
spent 60 frustrating years struggling to figure it out. To me the 
answer is clear. The public interest meant and still means what 
we should constantly ask: What can television do for our 


Newton N. Minow, former chairman of the Fcc, is an attorney 
and chairman of the board of the Carnegie Corp. Adapted from 
Abandoned in the Wasteland: Children, Television and the 
First Amendment, by Minow and Craig L. LaMay, to be pub- 
lished by Hill & Wang, a division of Farrar, Straus ¢& Giroux. 
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country, for the common good, for the American people? 

Most important, I believe, the public interest requires us to 
ask what we can do for our children. By the time most Ameri- 
cans are 18 years old, they have spent more time in front of a 
television set than they have spent in school, and far more than 
they have spent talking with their teachers, their friends or 
even their parents. Why haven't we acted to give our children 
a healthier television environment? 

For half a century, anyone who has questioned the American 
commercial-television system has been shouted down as a censor. 
Instead of talking seriously about how to improve 
television for our children, Americans argue to a 
stalemate about broadcasters’ rights and govern- 
ment censorship. We neglect discussion of moral re- 
sponsibility by converting the public interest into an 
economic abstraction, and we use the First Amend- 
ment to stop debate rather than to enhance it, thus 
reducing our first freedom to the logical equivalent 
of a suicide pact. 

Apart from public television, our television 
system is a business attuned exclusively to the 
marketplace. Children are treated as a market to 
be sold to advertisers at so many dollars per thou- 
sand eyeballs. In such a system, children are not 
seen as the future of democracy, nor does the television indus- 
try consider that it has a special responsibility for their educa- 
tion, values and nurturing. The Children’s Television Act of 
1990 marked the first time Congress recognized children as a 
special audience, and it requires commercial broadcasters to 
provide “educational and informational” programs for them. 

Until recently, however, broadcasters ignored the law. 
After researchers discovered that stations throughout the 
country were claiming cartoons and old episodes of Leave It 
to Beaver and The Jetsons met the law’s requirements, the 
Fcc began a proceeding to make them clean up their act. 
There are more good children’s television shows today than 
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there have been in more than 
a decade, but even now 60% of 
the programs broadcasters 
claim meet the minimal re- 
quirements of the Children’s 
Television Act air between 
5:30 a.m. and 7 a.m. 

If we want to change the 
system, we should not be de- 
terred by false choices. The 
choice is not between free 
speech and the marketplace 
on the one hand, and govern- 
mental censorship and bu- 
reaucracy on the other. The 
choice is to serve the needs of 
children and use the opportu- 
nities presented by the super- 
highway in the digital age to 
enrich their lives. If we turn 
away from that choice, the 
consequences of our inaction 
will be even greater educa- 
tional neglect, more craven 
and deceptive consumerism 
and inappropriate levels of sex 
and violence—a wasteland 
vaster than anyone can imag- 
ine, or would care to. Let us do 
for our children today what 
we should have done long ago. 

At minimum, public policy should focus on three goals: | 

*It should meet the child’s need to be prepared for life as a 
productive citizen. Television, the nation’s most powerful 
teacher, should be a conduit for the generational transmission 
of democratic values and the values of simple decency. 
*It should meet the child’s need to be protected from harm 
that comes from continuous exposure to violence whose 
primary purpose is to serve as a conveyance for commercial 
matter. 
*It must give every advantage to parents, helping them not 
only to control the passage of strangers in and out of their 
home but also to be better parents; it should place a premi- 
um on parent education and support, including parent-to- 
parent support. 


OW IS THE TIME FOR AMERICANS TO RE- 
build our television system. Translating 
the public interest into a commitment to 
our children will take time and public de- 
bate. We challenge the American people 
to demand that debate and participate in 
it, for in the long run it will take a combi- 
nation of broad education, wise parenting, corporate re- 
sponsibility, and smart and forceful lawmaking to improve 
children’s telecommunications. 

We propose, first of all, that Congress give broadcasters 
two alternatives: either make an enforceable commitment to 
meet a specified standard of programming service for children 
on each of however many channels they operate, or forgo pub- 
lic service to children and pay for their use of the spectrum. 

This recommendation will work only if two conditions are 
met. The first is that Congress grant broadcasters an antitrust 
exemption so that they may cooperate in the production and 
scheduling of quality children’s programming. Requiring 
broadcasters to meet such a minimal public service is reason- 
able, but asking them to take financial lumps in the name of pub- 
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= lic service is counterproduc 
tive—and, more important, 
competition in this area will not 
* benefit children. Far better that 
| a network such as Fox, which 
= has already had success with its 


> preschool series Cubhouse, 
continue to program for 
? younger viewers, while CBs 


g serves six-to-10-year-olds and 

2 NBC, perhaps, young teens. 

" Broadcasters might also differ- 
entiate their programs by sub- 
ject matter. cps, for example, 
airs the wonderfully wacky sci- 
ence show Beakman’s World 
for older children and young 
teens; ABC might offer a science 
show for younger viewers, or 
perhaps a reading or news pro- 
gram. If broadcasters could dis- 
cuss scheduling and avoid con- 
current airtimes, children 
would be able to watch all the 
quality programs made just for 
them, providing children with a 
brighter palette of weekly pro- 
gramming and giving broad- 
casters a realistic opportunity to 
build a loyal viewership for 
their programs. 

No such initiative will work without a critical second step: 
that the required programming be clearly labeled as the 
broadcaster’s compliance with the law. The label should work 
just as the signs do that millions of Americans post promi- 
nently in the windows of their homes and businesses, letting 
children know these places are safe refuges. The program- 
ming label would indicate that the program’s primary purpose 
is to educate, not to sell toys or junk food, and that it is safe; 
that there is a friend in the house instead of a stranger. 

If broadcasters choose the second alternative, they will ef- 
fectively be relieved of their public-interest obligations, but in re- 
turn they will have to pay a percentage of their annual revenues 
between 1% and 3%—for spectrum leases. The money from those 
leases should, in turn, be required by statute to go to the produc- 
tion of children’s programming on public broadcasting. 

The money generated by a spectrum fee on broadcasters 
could go a long way. Today annual gross television-broadcast- 
ing revenues in the U.S. are conservatively estimated at about 
$25 billion; by itself, a bare minimum of 1% of broadcast-tele- 
vision revenues would pay annually for $250 million of chil- 
dren’s programming; 3% would provide $750 million, a sum 
with which Americans could transform not only children’s 
television but childhood itself. 

Though the information superhighway may eventually dis- 
pense with many of the public-interest obligations that marked 
the age of broadcasting, our responsibility to protect and educate 
our children will never be among them. Even skeptics who be- 
lieve the public interest is beyond definition know it lies in the 
hearts and minds of children. If as a nation we cannot figure out 
what the public interest means with respect to those who are too 
young to vote, who are barely literate, who are financially, emo- 
tionally and even physically dependent on adults, then we will 
never figure out what it means anywhere else. Our children are 
the public interest, living and breathing, flesh and blood. 

Or will we, once again, abandon our children to the 
wasteland? & 
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CONTINUITY: Quoting Goya, Picasso’s Massacre in Korea, 1951, morosely points out that the disasters of war only recur 


@ ART 


Rising from the Ruins 


A show records how Europe reaffirmed its artistic vitality 
after World War II, when the action had moved to New York 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


HALF-CENTURY AGO THIS YEAR, 
the last world war ended with 
the surrender of the Axis pow- 
ers. It left behind a European 
culture broken in half, a field of ashes, 
ruins and grave pits that mocked the 
crushed utopian fantasies of early mod- 
ernism. How did the visual arts in Eu- 
rope put themselves together from such 
destruction? What forms rose from this 
landscape—not only in painting and 
sculpture but also in photography, archi- 
tecture and design—during the two 
decades of recovery after 1945? 
It is probably beyond any exhibition, 
no matter how large, to give more than a 
sketch for an answer. But an interesting 
sketch for such a sketch, at least, is of- 
fered by an ambitious show now on view 
in Barcelona that will run through July 30 
and then move to the Kiinstlerhaus in Vi- 
enna in the fall. “Postwar Europe 1945- 
1965: Arts After the Deluge” has been or- 
ganized by Thomas Messer, the former 
director of New York City’s Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, for La Caixa, 
Spain’s leading private cultural founda- 
tion. It is a big affair—some 540 paint- 
ings, sculptures, photographs and archi- 
tectural samples—and it leaves room for 


much wrangling about choices. (No 
Balthus? Why nothing by Jean Hélion? 
And so on.) 

“After the Deluge” serves as the first 
show in a very long while to confront 
what one might call the flip side of 
American postwar supremacy. Everyone 
knows that after 1945 the center of 
world art moved to New York. Paris no 
longer “mattered” much—an astonishing 
outcome for a city that had been the 
great cultural condenser of the 19th and 
20th centuries. Once this dogma took 
hold, Americans lost interest in most 
new European art; the New York 
School pushed it off the radar 
screen, and it apparently lost the 
mandate of art history. The new, 
swelling museum culture in the U.S. 
tended to ignore it. In the early 1950s 
the prewar masters remained—Picasso, 
Matisse, Braque, Léger, Mir6—but 
who was going to pay much atten- 
tion to insipid French abstraction- 
ists like Hans Hartung or Alfred 
Manessier in the face of what 
Jackson Pollock or Willem de 
Kooning were doing? 
CLASSICISM shapes 
the post-Cubist 


forms of Laurens’ 
Morning, 1944 




















Nevertheless, one of art’s iron laws is 
that sooner or later, what goes around 
comes around. And this show provides a 
moving record of Europe’s reaffirmation 
of itself against terrible odds. The totali- 
tarian regimes of the “30s—Nazism in 
Germany and Central Europe, Fascism 
in Italy, Stalinism in the Soviet Union 
had wiped entire countries off the map 
of modernist culture. Though mod- 
ernism had long flirted with the idea of 
historical amnesia, treating the past as 
though it were a drag on invention, it 
was not equipped to deal with the actual 
destruction of that past by war and ideol- 
ogy. Whole tracts of culture—German 
Romanticism; classical sculpture with its 
image of the ideal, prosperous body— 
had been laid waste, fatally contaminat-_ 
ed, by the use the Nazis had made of; 
them, just as the Realist option® 
had been wrecked by offi-” 
cial Stalinist art. 2 

Broadly, the cat-< 
astrophe evoked two = 
kinds of response § 
from European art- = 
ists. The first was* 
to rebuild, to assert = 
continuity with the* 
past. The second 5 
was to embrace the = 
ruins in an imagery 3 
of loss, primitivism = 
and seeming in- 
articulateness, as } 
with Jean Du-é 
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MASS MEDIA images undergo damage and entropy in Wolf Vostell’s Coca-Cola, 1961 


buffet’s graffiti and turnip men, or the 
inchoate-looking lumps and scratches of 
French abstractionist Jean Fautrier. The 
older artists tended to take the first road, 
the younger the second. 

Chief among the former was, of 
course, Picasso, who emerged from 
the German Occupation of France an 
emblem of noncollaboration, a hero of 
the left and of artists in general. His 
bronze Death’s Head, 1943, is the perfect 
image for the show's beginning: a can- 
nonball of impacted death, heavier than 
any imaginable head. Massacre in Korea, 
1951, asserts continuity by quoting Goya 
and thus morosely pointing out that the 
disasters of war only recur. The cluster of 
gun barrels leveled at the weeping 
women comes directly out of Goya's The 
Third of May. They are fantasy weapons, 
more like ray guns than rifles. Their odd 
shapes, and the robotic look of the sol- 
diers, suggest that Picasso had also been 
looking at American sci-fi comic strips. It 
isn’t clear who the killers are, and the 
naked victims don’t look at all Asian; 
every Marxist in France (which in 1951 
meant most of the French intelligentsia) 
assumed that the painting was a denunci- 
ation of some unspecified American war 
crime, but in Korea there were no Amer- 
ican massacres of civilians, as there 
would be in Vietnam 20 years later. 

Léger too still aspired to make a posi- 
tivist art about modern life based on clas- 
sical principles. A whole range of artists, 
from Piero della Francesca to Manet, are 
implicit in his image in praise of skilled 
labor, The Constructors, 1950. Perhaps 
the show's most moving and nuanced 
postwar tribute to sculpture’s classical 








past is Henri Laurens’ Morning, 1944. A 
bronze woman awakening: it ought to be 
an idyllic image. But it is not, because the 
massive post-Cubist forms of her limbs 
suggest stress, a heavy, invisible load to 
which the energy locked in the figure 
responds. 

The archetypal postwar sculptor, 
other than Picasso, was = oe 
Alberto Giacometti. His § am 
images of the figure, as ; 
much Egyptian as mod- 
ern, with their ravaged > 
bronze surfaces and their 3 
august sense of withdraw- < 
al from touch, are well 
represented here. The = 
postwar years released a 
wave of damaged-figure 
sculpture, none of it quite 
up to Giacometti’s level. 
But metaphors of vio- 
lence enabled certain 
painters of the figure 
to do some remarkable 
work, whose results 
would continue to be re- 
cycled by others into the 
"80s. There was practi- 
cally nothing in "80s Neo-Expression- 
ism, for instance, that approached the 
tumultuous energy of Karel Appel, a 
member of the Cobra group (an acronym 
for Copenhagen-Brussels-Amsterdam), 
whose two huge pictures, Man, 1953, 
and Portrait of Michel Tapié, 1956, all 
but stop this show. 

Most of the abstract painting coming 
out of the School of Paris in the late ’40s 
and 50s, except for Serge Poliakoff 
(sometimes) and the still somewhat 
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ENERGY: Karel Appel’s Man, 
1953, all but stops the show 








underrated Nicolas de Staél, was either 
self-consciously pious (religious stained 
glass was a favored metaphor) or mock 
convulsive. A hideous array of bravura 
squiggles by Georges Mathieu, whom 
French critics, for a while, regarded as 
Europe’s answer to Pollock, reminds you 
how shallow this rhetoric could be. 

Much of the strongest work by 
“younger” artists (younger, that is, than 
Picasso and Braque) internalized the 
vision of damage and brought it out 
again as metaphor. There was no point 
in painting Europe’s ruins, like some 
modern-day Pannini or Piranesi; that 
task was done, superbly, by photogra- 
phy. But there were things to be done 
with the substance of a wrecked world: 
Lucio Fontana’s canvases pierced with 
jagged holes, as though by shrapnel; or 
Alberto Burri’s torn and charred burlap. 
Early Dubuffet, and Antoni Tapies of 
course, belonged to this strain, as did 
Fautrier, whose painting titled I Am 
Falling in Love, 1957, with its dreamy 
intertwining ribbons of pink paint across 
a blue-gray, fresco-like surface, comes as 
close to an image of nostalgia as an 
abstract picture can. 

American artists reacted to mass- 
media culture in the early ‘60s with 
images that were as clean, new and 
bright as the ads they were looking at. In 
Europe this newness seemed foreign 
and extremely artificial. 
For many artists—who 
were by temperament on 
the left—the signs of the 
liberator were also the 
symbols of a colonizing 
culture. Like the inscrip- 
tions of earlier invaders, 
they could sink into the 
wall. Hence the prefer- 
ence was for disfigured, 
layered surfaces in which 
the bright Buy-me mes- 
sage had suffered dam- 
age and entropy, as in 
Wolf Vostell’s ironic col- 
lage Coca-Cola, 1961. 

At the end of this 
strand, most densely 
vivid of them all, is the 
work of Joseph Beuys, 
whose Door, 1954-56, is a literal piece of 
the wreckage: a deeply burned and 
blackened wooden door, with a bird’s 
skull and the skin of a rabbit’s head 
fixed to it. Nothing in art, however 
scarred or forlorn it may look at first, 
escapes the clutch of style in the end, as 
a long line of artists and photographers 
has proved; and yet this particular Beuys 
still delivers a jolt, as though one were 
hearing a voice from an abandoned cel- 
lar, a ghost at noon. a 
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system performance that can outperform 100MHz systems while 
optimizing precious battery life. You also get a big 10.4" diagonal 
colordisplay,a built-in power supply so there’s no bulky external 
AC adapter, an AccuPoint” integrated pointing device, 
Plug and Play expansion, rugged construction and more. 
Call 1-800-457-7777 for your nearest dealer. ; esa hl % 
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When 

Joanne Speers 
broke her leg 
playing soccer, 
she was 1,200 
miles from 
home. 


USA 


OLY 


Official Health Insurance 


Sponsor of the 1906 
US Olympic Tear 


©1095 Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association 


Far away from her regular doctor and 
neighborhood hospital. 


But never too far from her Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plan card. The card that provides immediate 
access to medical care nationwide. In the hospital or 
out. No matter where you are, no matter where you 
go, your Blue Cross and Blue Shield card will enable 
you to get the care you need. No questions asked. No 
paperwork to fill out. No added costs. Just the kind of 
care that helped Joanne and her family feel a little 
closer to home. 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield. America’s unrivaled 
symbols of health care coverage. Local Plans with 
health care options as diverse as their communities. 
Providing more than 65 million members access to 
the widest range of health care options available. 
Options that keep costs down and quality high. 


And how did Joanne’s recovery go? 
Today, she’s going home with the game ball. 


pa BlueCross° 
US) BlueShield” 


Live long. Live well” 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association, an Association 
of Independent Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans. 
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First-Person 
Portentous 


Pat Conroy weighs in on crab 
dinners and the Holocaust 
By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


AT CONROY’S NEW NOVEL BEACH 
Music (Doubleday; 628 pages; 
$27.50) jumps onto your lap like 
a large shaggy dog that will do 
anything to get your attention. It’s friend- 
ly but still has teeth, like The Prince of 
Tides with its theme of family violence 
barely concealed in Southern blarney. 
Beach Music’s Jack McCall has his own 
troublesome clan in South Carolina. His 
father the Judge is a brilliant drunk. Mom 
is a former striptease dancer, feisty cancer 
patient and savior of threatened logger- 
head turtles. McCall's brothers include a 
hermit who lives in a tree house. Friends 
are also conspicuously memorable: a for- 
mer beauty queen who writes film scripts, 
the grandson of a Jewish store owner who 
becomes a Hollywood big shot, and a for- 
mer hippie turned Trappist monk. 
Reunited in their 40s, they are a live- 
ly bunch. But Conroy, who has thrived 
by writing in the first-person portentous, 
burdens his already preoccupied charac- 
ters with the bloody 20th century. 
Attempts to relate the madness of Viet- 
nam to Hitler’s evil are loopy. So is some 
of Conroy’s rhetoric. “Through no pref- 
erence or selection of our own,” begins 
one chapter, “the graduating class of 
1966, in high schools all over America, 





DIXIELAND GRAND: A gifted storyteller overreaches 





found ourselves cast like 
dice across the velvet-cov- 
ered gambling tables of 
history ... the best we 
could do was cover our 
eyes and ears and genitalia 
like pangolins or armadil- 
los and make sure that our 
soft underbellies were not 
exposed for either inspec- 
tion or slaughter.” 

You can bet your vel- 
vet-covered pangolin that 
few readers will be distract- 
ed by the loose grammar 
and exotic similes. Conroy 
will simply overwhelm 
them with his leapfrogging 
plots and romantic scenery: 
a movie-set Rome, a travel- 
book Venice and the post- 
card-pretty South Carolina 
coast. Too tame? Then just 
wait for the women who set 
fire to abusive men, the attack of the giant 
manta ray, and the general’s daughter and 
the private who are blown up by a war 
protester’s bomb while making love in a 
parked DC-3. 

Conroy's expansive storytelling style 
tends to disarm criticism. But he goes too 
far when the Holocaust bears down on 
Beach Music like a runaway cement 
barge. First, McCall's Jewish wife jumps 
off a bridge after having her father’s con- 
centration-camp number tattooed on her 
arm; she wants to join Europe’s mur- 





dered Jews. Conroy later inserts long | 


sections about pogroms in czarist Russia, 
the Warsaw Ghetto and the Nazi death 
camps to explain the suicide. They don’t. 
The historical carpetbagging doesn’t add 
much of anything to the novel except a 
few unnecessarily grisly shocks. 

Most of the major characters seem 
to be living in another novel. After his 
wife’s death, McCall and his young 
daughter move to Italy, where he writes 


cookbooks and travel articles for Ameri- | 


can magazines. The job description 


would be more convincing if he didn’t | 


talk like a parody of artsy menu prose: 
“The marriage of rice and truffle explod- 
ed in silent concordat,” or “the congru- 
ent personalities of the tomato and garlic 
with the happy green smile of basil.” 

But when Conroy writes about the 
pleasures of eating boiled crab on tables 
covered with yesterday's newspaper, 
when he celebrates the low country’s 


mixed feelings about bubba culture, 
there are flashes of a gifted novelist. That 
would be the Pat Conroy who wrote The 
Water Is Wide and The Great Santini, 
not the maker of what is certain to be 


this summer's best-selling snack. a) 











Wild Child 


engagingly in the family attic 
By JOHN SKOW 





RAIN WRECKS ARE MARVELOUSLY 

entertaining in retrospect, with 

a guitar accompaniment. Mary 

Karr’s God-awful childhood in a 
sulfurous East Texas oil town has the 
same sort of calamitous appeal. Her row- 
dy memoir The Liars’ Club (Viking; 320 
pages; $22.95) takes its title from the 
ring-tailed bosh passed around among 
oil workers at the American Legion bar, 
where her father, the champion liar, took 
her when she was a tadpole. 

But there may be fair warning here 
that the author is a club member too. 
Would-be writers cursed with the thin 
childhood material of loving parents and 
sensible households may suspect a touch 
of exaggeration when, more or less safe- 
ly delivered into adulthood, Karr rum- 
mages in the family attic. She’s looking 
for the six or seven wedding rings from 
her mother’s rumored but stubbornly 
unacknowledged previous marriages. 
What she finds is the artificial leg of her 
despised dead grandmother. 

The choice in the book is between 
howling misery and howling laughter, 
and the reader veers 
toward laughter. Long 
passages should be 
read aloud: “My spank- 
ings were a kind of 
family sporting event 
... Unless Mother man- 
aged to get me down 
in a corner, she would 
have to hold one of 
my wrists to keep me 
within flyswatter distance while she flailed 
in my direction. At best, she made contact 
about ten percent of the time ... Locked to- 
gether this way, the two of us would spin 
from room to room with Grandma at our 
perimeter in her wheelchair, scolding and 
bitching and calling down the wrath of 
God on that spoiled ungrateful child.” 

Character takes firm hold in this 
wondering account of fistfights and 
flood, car crashes, shootings, midnight 
departures, drinking and mulligrubbing. 
It’s not all funny. There are a couple of 


| childhood rapes and too many mornings 
amphibious charms or confronts his | 


of a mother hung over and useless. But 
Karr and her sister Lecia survive—Lecia 
to marry and turn Republican, Karr to be 
a poet (with such collections as The Dev- 
il’s Tour) and to write a drop-dead reply 
to the question “Ma, what was it like 
when you were a little girl?” 8 
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Finally, a travel guide 
that contains only what — 
you're interested in. 


You may know PLUS’ as the mark on your 
bank’s cash card that gives you access to the 
world’s largest ATM network, Visa/PLUS, 

when you travel. 

But now you can get even more from PLUS: 
the PLUS Travel Guide by Fodor’s Worldview. 
Tell us the destination for your next trip 

anywhere in the world, and for a nominal fee, 
you'll get a travel guide custom-tailored to 
your interests and itinerary: The exact city 
or cities you'll be visiting. The exact time 
you'll be there. The exact attractions and 
events you're interested in, whether 
they’re business services, emergency and 
health information, restaurants, theaters, 
children’s attractions, sporting events or 
dozens of other categories. 

And you'll receive your personalized 
guide well in advance of your departure. 

Call now and get something you've 
never had before: a travel guide creat- 
ed for you — and no one else on 


earth. aX 
‘PLUS 


PLUS Marks The Spot For 
Cash When You Travel 































To order your PLUS Travel Guide or to get further information, call 1-800-THE-PLUS. 





@ CINEMA 


Trouble in Gotham City 


There's a new caped star and two flashy new villains, but the 
third time’s a curse for the empty, bloated Batman Forever 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


EVERY MOVIE, II 
seems, is a sequel of 
every other movie. Writ- 
ers pick over the carcass- 
es of hit films and try to 
extract the golden ele- 


NOW 


jects. Why, it’s Die Hard 
in a minivan, or Pretty 
Woman but with Lassie and Beethoven, 
or Terms of Endearment only she gets the 
Ebola virus. It’s filming by numbers—last 
year’s box-office grosses. The uniform 
look and feel of recent films suggest that 
the mad scientists in A Clockwork Orange 
had it wrong. You don’t make a viewer a 
zombie by force-feeding him scenes of 
sex and violence. You do it by making 
every movie a dull retread, in a Mobius 
strip of mediocrity. 

In this dumbed-down universe, the 
prospect of Batman Forever gave some 
hope. The series’ first two films, directed 
by Tim Burton, were the top summer 
hits of 1989 and 1992; Batman Returns 
was also a wonderful film. Joel Schu- 
macher, director of Forever, hasn’t Bur- 
ton’s creepy poetic vibes, but in The 
Client he showed real storytelling talent. 
He also wanted to give the series a fresh 
look, with a new Batman—Val Kilmer 
for Michael Keaton—in a new costume 
and car, both retooled in fine Corinthian 
leather. Even Gotham gets a make-over. 

The only thing Schumacher and his 
scrupulous craftsfolk forgot to give the 





ments for their own pro- | 


movie was life—the energizing spirit of 
wit and passion that makes scenes work 
and characters breathe. The script, by 
Lee Batchler, Janet Scott Batchler and 
Akiva Goldsman, settles for the stale 
pose of antiheroic dialogue and TV sit- 
com irony. Barbara Ling’s sumptuous 
production design is mainly a reminder 
of better, quirkier films (Blade Runner, 
The Hudsucker Proxy). The special- 
effects aces have created a big destruct- 
o-fest, with explosions all over Gotham, 
yet the film is pizazz deficient. A series of 
set pieces with no forward momentum, 
Batman Forever drags laboriously, as if 
the Batmobile were being towed away 
with the emergency brake still on. The 
picture leaves thick black skid marks. 
The plot? Umm, we've forgotten it— 
probably a threat to Gotham by some bad 
people—but we know there was a lot of 
it. Lots of characters too. Robin (Chris 
O'Donnell) joins the series, which un- 
dercuts Batman’s heroic loneliness. 
Nicole Kidman, as the requisite love in- 
terest, is little more than a party decora- 
tion. And two villains are too many. Tom- 
my Lee Jones as Two-Face and Jim 
Carrey as the Riddler have dueling star 
turns, with Carrey winning, of course; he 
can torture the most innocent banalities, 
like a simple “Well, yes,” into delirious 
comedy. At the end he’s still there, po- 
tentially available for a fourth Batman. 
And so the cycle continues. Maybe 
someone will bring vitality to the next 
film. This one just gives viewers a deeper 
case of the been-there, seen-that blues. @ 





“WAS THAT OVER THE TOP?” Carrey and Jones as the dueling, high-strung bad guys 





OUT-OF-MIND EXPERIENCE: Moore, 
center, freaks out on the 20th century 


Allergic to Life 


In the mysterious, seductive 
Safe, suburbia can kill you 


N THE SAN FERNANDO VALLEY IN 
1987, a man and a woman make 
love. Or rather, he does, plowing 
away at his passion. She studies the 
ceiling while holding him like a reluctant 
mother. Carol (Julianne Moore) and 
Greg (Xander Berkeley) live in suburban 
comfort, yet Carol is anything but com- 
fortable. Ordinary fragrances and fumes 
make her ill. She hyperventilates in her 
car. She suffers from nosebleeds and 
vomiting. She can’t ... she has trouble ... 
sentences are a problem for her. She has 
lost control of herself and her environ- 
ment. “Where am I? Right now?” she 
asks her husband. “We're in our house,” 
he says gently. “Greg and Carol's house.” 
Carol is “allergic to the 20th century,” 
and Safe tells of her attempts to under- 
stand and conquer her condition at Wren- 
wood, a “chemical-free zone” in New 
Mexico. Writer-director Todd Haynes, 
who made the importantly weird short 
film Superstar: The Karen Carpenter Sto- 
ry and Poison, a minimalist epic of sex and 
longing in the age of AIDs, again has decay 
and estrangement in mind. This scarily 
confident, beautifully acted study is 
gnomic and anomic, like a TV disease 
movie made in an alternate universe. And 
in Moore’s pretty, aggrieved face, Haynes 
finds the ideal vessel for his concerns. 
Maybe suburbia is a genteel sham, or 
maybe not. Adherence to 12-step pro- 
grams could be, as someone says here, 
“just another form of addiction.” The 
Wrenwood patients could be searchers or 
fools, the staff fakers or dupes—or healers. 
The brazen majesty of Haynes’ approach 
is that he spills no secrets, makes no obvi- 
ous judgments. Safe is its own unique 
thing, as seductive as the sherbety decor 
of Carol’s home, as mysterious as the ill- 
ness that seizes her. It will also seize any 
viewer who dares to surrender to its spell. 
Feel free to laugh or scream. —R.C, 
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Imaginary 
Delicit 
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mericans hear a lot nowadays about the “enormous” U.S. 
trade deficit with Japan. That's because the media reflects U.S. 
Government-issued statistics that relate only to merchandise 
transactions. In point of fact, there are several different ways to 
evaluate trade statistics: by export/import units, for example, 
and by adding the cost of services and other intangibles, includ- 
ing tourism, to the cost of merchandise. Each of these methods 
produces different numbers. 


Measuring trade in dollars using only merchandise transac- 
tions has generated what appear to be very large trade deficits 
for the U.S. What this measure fails to do is to consider the 
inflationary impact of the yen. 


According to Milton Ezrati, Chief Investment Officer at 
Nomura Capital Management Inc., New York, the decade-long 
rise of the yen against the dollar from about 250 to the dollar to 
just under 85 yen at the beginning of June has made it appear 
that the trade deficit is far bigger than it actually is. When 
the inflated yen is factored in, the “trade deficit” is drastically 
reduced. 


The substantial appreciation of the yen over the last 10 
years, combined with the practice of measuring the trade 
balance in dollars, has resulted in a very distorted view of the 
actual trade flows. In fact, when Japan's trade balance is 
measured in constant yen and constant dollars—that is, 
excluding currency and inflationary distortions—a trade 
surplus of 10 trillion constant yen in 1985 shrinks to a deficit 
by 1988. Since 1988, Japan's trade deficit measured in constant 
yen has widened and now stands at 28 trillion constant yen, 


When currency distortions are not taken into account, one 
sees other oddities —like a burgeoning Japanese trade surplus 
despite a lagging Japanese economy. That’s because Japanese 
exports, already priced in yen, do not undergo currency-based 
deflation, says Ezrati. So imports, priced in deflationary dollars, 
lose value while exports do not—further broadening Japan's 
trade “surplus.” 


Decision-makers should examine whether the statistics 
they're using accurately reflect the true nature of U.S.-Japan 
trade. Policy based on distorted numbers will quickly become 
distorted policy and could damage relations between our 
nations. 


KEIZAT KOHO CENTER 


The Keizai Koho Center (Japan Institute for Social and Economic Affairs), also known as Japan Business Information Center in the U.S., is an 
independent, non-profit organization designed to promote understanding of Japan's economy and society at home and abroad and is 
affiliated with Keidanren (Japan Federation of Economic Organizations). The Keizai Koho Center is funded entirely by private industry groups 


If you have any questions or comments, please write to: Keizai Koho Center, 145 W. 57th Street, Box 100, New York, N.Y. 10019; or 


This material is issued by Keizai Koho Center, which is registered with the Department of Justice, Washington, D.C., under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act as an agent of Keizai Kohno Center, Tokyo, Japan. This material is filed with the Department of Justice where the required registra- 
tion statement is available for public inspection. Registration does not indicate approval of the contents of the material by the U.S. Government 








That's Not a 
Student Body 


Paul McCartney composed 
Stella May Day for the oc- 
casion, but With a Little Help 
from My Friends may have 
been more appropriate. Daugh- 
ter STELLA MCCARTNEY, who's 
graduating from a London de- 
sign school this year, already 
knows enough about fashion 
to persuade friends NAOMI 
CAMPBELL, Kate Moss and 
Yasmin Le Bon to wear her 
clothes in a student show for 
parents and industry types. 
Her collection, described by 
one critic as “part Penny Lane, 
part Rita, Meter Maid,” must 
have satisfied the paparazzi, 
who stomped out as soon as 
her segment was over. 








Two months after he disap- 
peared in Chechnya, hu- 
manitarian Fred Cuny, known 
in aid circles as the “Master 
of Disaster” for 
his ability to 
; f bring relief to 
' war-torn areas, 
a has been award 
: | ed a $305,000 
“genius grant” by the 
John D. and Catherine T. 


< presume he’s alive,” says 
MacArthur spokesman Ted 


award for him until he gets 
back.” Cuny’s family cannot 


« MacArthur Foundation. “We 


Hearne. “We are holding the 





By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


even use the money to find 
its recipient 


First, Pamela Anderson got 
a tattoo to advertise her up- 
coming movie, Barb Wire. 
Now Nike chairman Phil 
z, Knight has his 
own indelible 
17 self-promo. It’s a 
é “swoosh”—the 
Nike logo—on his 
left ankle. He 
was needled into it by young 
bucks at the shoe company, 
many of whom (no doubt 
counting on never being 
fired) also sport swooshes. 


Helping Hands 


Never wildly popular, LEONA 
HELMSLEY has moved further up 
the list of ignoble Americans, fol- 
lowing reports in the New York 
Daily News that she hasn’t been 
doing her own community service. 
Helmsley, 74, allegedly had the 
domestic staff at her Arizona home 
stuff envelopes and wrap presents for volunteers at a local 
hospital. Helmsley was convicted of tax evasion in 1989 
and served 18 months in prison, but still has to complete 
250 hours of community service. Neither she nor the U.S. 
probation office would comment on the report. 


One That Won't Get Away 


When a film makes more than $650 million at the box office, 
movie executives don't get as sick of it as ordinary people do. 
Which may explain why Paramount paid more than $1 million 
for the rights to WINSTON GROOM’S new book, Gump & Co., 
despite the fact that Tom Hanks and Robert Zemeckis have 
expressed but wan interest in taking part in a Gump sequel. 
The book, in,stores in August, follows the life of Gump and 
son after 1980. While Groom insists the recent fracas over 
his lack of royalties from the original Gump film was a “mis- 
understanding,” this time he'll get his cut before expenses. 
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Henry Grunwald 


When Peacekeeping Doesn't Work 


T MAY BE TIME TO BAN THE WORD PEACEKEEPING, OR AT 
least to limit its use. As has been widely pointed out, 
peacekeeping is impossible if there is no peace to keep. It 
might be said with only slight exaggeration that peace- 
keeping works only when it is not necessary—in other words, 
when enemies have more or less agreed to stop fighting. In 
such situations, Blue Helmets can provide the final impetus to- 
ward peace and supervise established arrangements, as hap- 
pened in Cyprus, Mozambique, Cambodia, the Sinai and else- 
where. But it cannot work in a cockpit like Bosnia, as U.N. 
officials themselves warned three years ago. Nevertheless, the 
Security Council, with the support of the U.S., imposed a mis- 
sion that mixed peacekeeping with humanitarian aid. It en- 
sured the present debacle by 
sending in totally inadequate 
forces, with NATO in an absurd ory 
supporting role. ie? 

The widely advocated alterna- 
tive, heavy air strikes plus the lift- 
ing of the arms embargo on 
Bosnia, almost certainly would 
not work either, except in the 
sense that it might enable the 
antagonists to fight until ex- 
hausted. Of course, some politi- 
cal-diplomatic settlement might 
still be patched together. But the only 
sure way to end the conflict is by over- 
whelming force, meaning up to 100,000 
NATO troops prepared to stay for a long time, 
as advocated by Senator Richard Lugar and oth- 
ers. Is Bosnia worth it? A case can be made that it is, 
on moral grounds and as a deterrent to future aggressors. But 
there is no immediate, major U.S, national interest at stake to 
justify such a vast military effort. If that is the considered U.S. 
view, we should quit our hand wringing and stop trying quar- 
ter measures. This calculation could change if the fighting were 
to spread and involve Nato allies. 

The issue is no longer just Bosnia, but what to do in future, 
similar situations. Above all avoid the U.N., say many people, es- 
pecially the Republicans. They would severely restrict the Pres- 
ident’s ability to work with it. That is understandable, given the 
U.N.’s monumental disarray. But the U.S. is not rich enough or 
powerful enough to undertake major international actions 
without allies. The U.N. can be useful in marshaling them, as was 
evident during the Gulf War, which the U.N. authorized. With- 
out it, the U.S. would have more trouble assembling coalitions 
from scratch in each crisis, or it might have to invent a new in- 
ternational organization (this may become necessary anyway). 
But the notion that U.S. decisions are subject to the U.N. is a 
somewhat paranoid fallacy, fed by the Clinton Administration’s 











\ 
—— 


vacillations and its rhetoric about multilateralism. We can use 
the U.N. selectively and avoid asking it to undertake things it was 
never set up to do. To a large extent we can control it; we cer- 
tainly cannot be made to do anything against our will. 

But with or without the U.N., under what circumstances 
should the U.S. intervene? All right, not Somalia, not Bosnia— 
but where and how? In some cases the U.S. must limit itself 
to humanitarian aid and avoid military involvement. In other 
cases, intervention by the U.S. and its allies may be necessary. 
For example: aggression or nuclear threats from Iraq, Iran or 
North Korea; eruptions of Islamic fundamentalism, which are 
even now destabilizing Algeria and could threaten Turkey, 
bringing intolerable pressures on Europe; “local” wars, like 
those in India and Pakistan, that might turn nuclear. Neither 

the White House nor its critics are educating Americans 

about how such events—and others—would affect U.S. vi- 

tal interests. This kind of crisis would certainly require 
more than “peacekeeping.” Thus some new words 
have entered the conversation: peace- 
making, peace enforcing. But per- 
haps we should revive the 
term pacification, in the 
sense the Romans had in 
mind when they “pacified” 
the unruly Germanic tribes, 
or the British when they 
“pacified” the Northwest Fron- 
tier. This is not to prescribe a new 
imperialism but to recognize that 
sometimes peace requires adequate force. 
A defining moment came in Somalia. The 
U.S. role had turned from a humanitarian action into 
a futile mission. But America made a statement to the world 
when it panicked at the sight, however tragic, of 18 of its sol- 
diers killed. After that, it became a little harder to talk about the 
U.S. as a superpower. Right now very few Americans seem 
ready to make a stand and risk casualties anywhere. 

In coping with international crises, coherent diplomacy is 
indispensable. So is political and economic pressure. But they 
are rarely sufficient, if it seems certain that they will almost 
never be backed by force. Nor should it be assumed that force 
can always be limited to air power. What if bombing does not 
settle a conflict—do we then just walk away? The use of ground 
forces simply cannot be ruled out if America wants to be taken 
seriously. American politicians of all shades keep talking about 
the need for U.S. leadership, but leadership is expensive—in 
money and sometimes in lives. If we really mean to lead, and 
to bring about a world more or less congenial to us, we should 
stop pretending that we can do the job on the cheap and by re- 
mote control. In many situations, if we want a peace to keep, 
we will have to go beyond peacekeeping. a 


—— 
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There are 30 different products from 
Amway In this photo. (The other 5000 or so wouldn't fit.) 





You may not associate Amway products with the outdoors but Amway sure does 
fact. Amway’ concern for the environment began with its first biodegradable clean- 


ing product 35 years ago. And, look at the range of products now 


available through Amway; granola bars, fruit juice IScreel 
LIN 
PIR paper towels... even Goodyear’ tires and the portable CD player 
NX ! 
ACER 1 
There is one thing, however, that you can't see the phot 


above... Amways money-back 100% satisfaction guarantee. 


(But its there.) 


And you thought you knew us. 
Find all 30? , 7 hh . Q 
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